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As the giant stands of our 
virgin forests are re- 
moved, other trees take 
their place—either by natu- 
ral growth or by planting. 
With scientific manage- 
ment by timberland 
owners the forests of the 
future may be expected to 
be as luxuriant as those 



























MAGINE a world without wood! It 

can’t be done! Thelumber industry 
is and always has been an integral 
part of our national life. Sixty per 
cent of our industries use wood or 
lumber as a basic or important element. 
Lumber and allied woodworking indus- 
tries represent an investment of 
$12,000,000,000 and em- 
ploy more than 1,000,000 
men. Wood finds use in 
the manufacture of 4,000 
different commodities. 
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Lumber—taken from trees—is 
an indispensable national com- 
modity. It is used to house 
735 per cent of our population; ; 


of the past. 
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To perpetuate the prosperity 
resulting from the activity 
of this major industry, it is 
necessary to perpetuate the 
forests. Trees are the raw 
material of the wood indus- 
tries. Lumbermen are 
handling their sources of 
supply in such manner as to insure con- 
tinuously growing forests indefinitely—to 
keep the wood ‘‘wheels of industry’’ 


going. 
National Lumber Manufacturers 


Association 
702 Transportation Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
























countless indus- 
trial plants util- 
ize it in the 
making of thou- 
sands of com- 
mercial articles. 
Even so wood- 
less a thing as 
the Wilson Dam 
required mil- 
lions of feet of 
lumber in its 
construction. 


“American Standard Lumber from America’s Best Mills’’ 
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White Pine— 
“My Lady of the North” 


By Nancy Rovena WARREN 


IRST impressions are, usually, poignant in their relation to our later 

ideas. That is the reason why I wish to relate the circumstances 

surrounding my introduction to her highness, Lady White Pine, before 

I tell you her story. My own story may, unavoidably, commingle with 

hers, as she has been my life-long neighbor ; but, if you will pardon per- 

sonalities, | will try to present to you her beauty, her worthiness and her destitution. 

Late in the afternoon on a gloomy day in early April of the year 1901, we 
arrived in Chicago from our lower Michigan farm home and boarded a Northern 
Pacific emigrant train bound for the Idaho Panhandle. I was a child then, and 
had been reared in an orderly fashion, in that precise district south of Grand 
Rapids, where small farms and meticulously conserved hardwood groves prevailed. 

This was to be the grand adventure. My father had visited the West the fall 
before, and had returned full of enthusiasm over the marvelous resources of the 
Panhandle. Magnificent forests, swift streams—fish !aden—verdant meadows, and 
no mosquitoes. One acquired these bounteous rewards of negligent labor, it seemed, 
by the simple payment of a nominal fee and the establishment of one’s residence 
among them. The Northern Pacific Railroad was offering one free fare, west, to 
the person who would arrange a party of sixteen adults purchasing fares one way— 
west—(colonization being the object) on the emigrant special. Day coaches were 
provided and chair-car accommodations were available for the less thrifty. 

Our party packed lunches in shoe boxes enough for five days and took the day 
coach, as did hundreds of other frugal-minded people. We had also saved one fare 
by my father’s diligence in securing settlers. After much bewildered maneuvering 
and disposal of superfluous baggage, we found ourselves moving slowly through the 
suburbs along the lake shore, and really started for the great bonanza. To my 
small mind, the outstanding member of our party was a woman with peacock 
feathers who wore a crimson tea-gown, which she handled in a superb manner in 
making herself comfortable. Whether her fine raiment had anything to do with 
her success in smuggling in an alcohol lamp and a canary in a huge bird cage I 
cannot say, but her colorful feathers and tea-gown were always in evidence. 

My brother and I had been provided with window seats, much to everyone’s 
relief. My aunt was disdainfully ogling the other passengers and my father finally 
had relaxed in utter exhaustion. "Iwas thus we came to conquer; our bridges 
burned behind us as my mother wailed in the first pangs of an overwhelming home- 
sickness that was to become the shadowing cloud on the horizon of our happiness 
for many months to come. After a more or less restless night, we were hurried 
through a strange breakfast of chicken sandwiches, lemon crackers (these were a 
very special treat), doughnuts and coffee. A change of cars was scheduled at St. 
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Paul and our excitement was well-nigh uncontrollable. We 
really hoped that we would be lost, or that something equally 
adventurous might occur; but we were too well chaperoned. 

At the change, each member of the party had an allotted 
amount of baggage to manage, but as the lady with the 
peacock feath- 
ers had no 
family to help 
her—her _hus- 
band had gone 
with the car 


0 Bt 


of household 
effects—the 
single men 
and children 
drafted 
to carry part 
of her luggage. 
My brother 
had two dogs 
opposite 


were 


—of 
dispositions 
and destina- 
tions—in leash. 
I carried my 
mother’s . wax 
begonia 
white petunia 
and the _ pea- 
cock lady’s 
bird and cage. 
The 
were draped 
with 


and 


others 


motley 
telescopes and 
wraps and 
packages, while 
my mother 
had the most 
precious parcel 
of all, my 
grand father’s 
carpet bag 
filled with the 
family records 
and some black 


& 
' 
: 
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wagons and gaunt cattle, women in long, dark skirts that 
sagged at the back, men with drooping mustachios, funeral 
processions and sod huts, sullen streams and leaden skies. 
I have always wished that I might make the trip once more 
under more auspicious circumstances so that my childish 
impressions of 
a really rea- 
sonable section 
of our country 
might be eradi- 
How- 


ever, the things 


cated. 


one sees dur- 
ing the impres- 
sionable age 
one remembers 
vividly, and I 
shall always 
think of Da- 
kota as a sort 
of an_under- 
taking _estab- 
lishment where 
the undertak- 
ing greatly 
outbalances the 
ability of the 
mortician. 
And the 
train rolled on. 
Cold lunches, 


toothache, tem- 


ee 


Vee 


= 
am. < 


pers stretched 
to the break- 
ing point, sage 
brush, alkali 
and bitter 
water, a shack 
of rough 
boards and yel- 
low earth, and 
the strain of 
endurance on 
the faces of 
men and wom- 
en, rock cut 


walnuts and and dirt fill, 
butternuts to “And what a dawn! Tall trees surrounded us, great trunks exuding the and the Ve 
plant. As we exhilarating odors of the pines” lowstone, like 


filed down the 
station yard, we observed the peafowl lady carrying only that 
towering bundle of feathers—heirlooms of some forefather’s 
pomposity—held in dauntless victory, aloft. This change 
was our last thrilling event. From there on the trip grew 
onerous. 

We were soon nearing the Dakotas, with their boundless 
reaches of desolate prairie. That feeling of great weariness 
and let-down emotion assails me, even now, whenever I hear 


the word Dakota. There was mud—gumbo mud—mired 


a gigantic 
snake, undulating interminably. Eastern Montana before 
the bitterroots bloom! I have since lived amidst this later 
splendor of bitterroots and anemones and young grass. 

As the day wore on, a blue haze appeared in the distance; 
we did not at first recognize this difference, as we had never 
seen mountains, but as the skyline became more concrete, 
fear dawned in our hearts, for we had heard numerous tales 
of the dangerous curves and treacherous trestles in the 
Rockies. As we came up into Butte, the sun went down. 
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I always feel a sympathetic sorrow for the tenderfoot who 
meets a mountain for the first time at sundown. The mighty 
peaks loomed on all sides, the train wound in and out, duck- 
ing and dodging like a scared rabbit, a sudden dash into a 
tunnel, then out and over a yawning chasm, a glimpse of an 
engine ahead on another curve—someone said it was our 
own—and the prospect of doing all of these things in the dark- 


ness of the oncoming night. My mother’s set face and my 





curious to greet us. I had expected to hear the howls of a 
panther and to see wolves, but never to see the shy and 
daintly doe in all her natural beauty. Of course, this was 
only a flash of Eden (curiously enough, I never think of this 
scene without the word Eden entering my mind), but the 
calm assurance and the sense of protective seclusion in the 
attitude of the confident animal banished all my childish 


fears and brought to the rest of the trip peaceful enjoyment. 





“My Lady of the North” took her death-blow standing—she was the innocent victim of a terrible holocaust. 


Now 


charred trunks creak and groan, where once was heard the croon of lullabys 


father’s worried pacing filled the situation with evil portent ; 
but eventually weariness won and we slept quite soundly. 

All of these impressions have little bearing on the story of 
White Pine except that they served to intensify my love of 
the forest in comparison with the bleakness of this region we 
had been passing through. I was unbelievably surprised to 


awaken safe and sound at dawn. And what a dawn! 


Trees 
surrounded us; tall, graceful trees; great trunks waving like 
timothy and exuding the exhilarating odor of pine. There 
were still mountains, but draped mountains, fold on fold of 
silvery green, a little darker than the breast of a teal, but 
with the same billowy sheen. As we gazed in awe, we dipped 
into a glen, and, flanked by the underbrush and bracken of 


the Panhandle, a deer stood, totally unafraid but frankly 


As we wound around the shores of Pend Oreille, a sense 
of freedom and vigor pervaded the air. Interest in the 
beautiful forest about us brought excited comment to our lips 
and the prospect of a speedy arrival at our destination gave 
The men 
gathered in an exclaiming group about my father, listening 


a friendly and genial atmosphere to our party. 


to his explanations of this splendor with avid interest. The 
talk gained velocity as the imagination gained momentum. 
The possibilities of profit soon mounted to millions in terms 
of money and board feet. 

Everyone was elated at the sight of so much raw material 
for monetary advancement. Bay after bay swept by, green 
and blue and blue and green, drenched in the golden sun- 
light of a spring morning; and then, as we neared Hope, a 
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Great trees lying prone, criss- 
had 


**Slash- 


startling sight met our eyes. 
tremendous tornado 


I heard the word 


cross and tossed about, as if a 
swooped and slapped and slain. 
ing” for the first time, and never can | forget its appropri- 
Only the tushes of a mad boar could have made 


Since then, after an under- 


ateness. 
these scars on the face of beauty. 
standing of the profits to be made in the logging industry 
and the nearly insurmountable difficulties to be encountered 
in conservation, | have grown somewhat tolerant. But the 
mind of a child senses none of these things, and such apparent 
destruction, in comparison with the first picture, left a vivid 
impression of wrong-doing. Felling trees in the virgin forest 
without some injury to young growth is well-nigh impos- 
sible, and the progress 
that made f 


since 


is 


h as been 


then in logging 
well- 


the 


methods reflects 


earned credit on 
lumbermen, but it has 
taken time and actual 
experience to soften this 
childhood impression of 
wanton waste. 


In due time, after a 





steamboat 
trip up the Coeur 
d’Alene Lake and St. 


Joe River, we reached 


delightful 


ica 
* 


the end of our journey, 
the little town of St. 
Maries, Idaho. 


one 


i 
' 
e 
4 


Every- 
was soon home- 
steading in the splen- 
did Marble and Mica 
Creek district. My 
own father decided that 
locating was more prof- 
itable than homestead- 
ing, so we escaped the 
long years of litigation. 
Script, state selection, 
and 


jumpers, delayed 


surveys all occupied the rs Y 


Pan- 


Log- 


of the 
people. 


attention 
handle 

ging was the only in- 
at that 
competition 


dustry, and 
time 


brisk 


watchword. 


was 
haste the 

Small 
frequent. 


and 


fires were 


Careless homesteaders 


and abandoned and 


neglected slashings were we sat on a fallen log to rest. 


the apparent cause 
(lightning fires were 


practically unknown), while the experienced woodsman 
was seldom accused of indiscretion. As time went on, the 


young pine gave way to the more hardy tamarack and fir in 
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Weary and heartsick at the sight of such ruinous devastation, 


ened trunks and stark, naked hills, and the sense of hopelessness 
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the slashings (young pine must have cool feet), but still there 
was an abundance of virgin pine to draw from. ‘The springs 
and watersheds were well protected with verdure and the 
valleys were very productive. Some loggers were even then 
somewhat conservative. On one particular quarter section, 
fire failed to tarry. This tract has been carefully logged four 
times in the last thirty years, and only marketable timber has 
That is profitable logging, but 


Not trees, but timber, was the 


been removed each time. 
there are few such cases. 
word—and the money flowed over the bar. 

Time passed. I married a homesteader who had just 
proved up. Homesteading was not farming in those days, 
but just a subterfuge to gain possession of timber on land 
that has since proved 
nearly worthless for 
farming purposes. The 
the 


timber 


money from sale 
of this 


into more timber and 


went 


the financing of other 
homesteaders—a_grub- 
stake was tripled when 
the homesteader sold— 
and we used our stone 
and timber rights be- 
side. Quick turnovers 
and more investments, 
and our stake was made. 
We were ready for a 
clean-up, all titles clear 
and the patents ready to 
turn over. The timber 
companies were plan- 
ning a monstrous cut in 
the Cruisers 
were making their final 
estimates, thou- 
sands lay in the banks 
waiting the word. We 
A new 


spring. 


and 


were jubilant. 
house and new clothes, 
a trip to the city, anda 
solid were 
the the 
morrow. 

As I prepared the 
dinner of celebration 
and dreamed dreams, 
fuel became a necessity. 
I stepped out the door 
to fetch it from the 
shed; a smoking twig 
fell at my feet. Fire 
flashed into my mind. 
I sniffed, but the air 
was usually laden with 
smoke. I looked the horizon over and saw nothing alarming. 
A blast of hot wind swept my face—just that and the smok- 
ing twig, but a sudden fear gripped my heart. Were we 


investment 
of 


promises 


All about us lay the black- 





ad 
to 
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Slowly sweeping the scene, our eyes met a fluttering tuft of gray-green pine on a nearby hill-top—‘‘My Lady White 
Pine!”’—for all her scorched and tormented body, holding her head proudly aloft, daring Fate to defeat her promise 
of hope to men—hope of renewal in the seed that lay close to her regal heart 


to lose now? But no, one gambled in those days to the last 
second. So the chicken was cooked and the cakes were 
baked and the watermelon was packed in ice; and the wind 
blew harder but did not freshen. Firefighters were out, as 
usual, and the protection was, supposedly, adequate. True, 
it had been a dry summer, but the fires had been under con- 
trol and there was no need to worry. 

The wind rose steadily, columns of fire appeared on the 
surrounding hil!s across the river, and our timber lay on that 
side. But fire could never cross that valley, a mile wide 
at its narrowest, and our homes were perfectly safe! 

The wind became a gale; we could see the blaze leap from 
tree to tree and hill to hill. Our fortune was doomed, but 
we were young and we never dreamed of the terrible toll of 
lives being taken that night. It was a wonderful sight, and 
we sat on our front porch to eat our dessert and watch it, 
secure in the faith that it could not jump the river. 

As we climbed the stairs to retire, I looked out the win- 
dow, as was my custom. ‘There was a very bright star on 
the tip of the hill. Suddenly it flashed; no star, that—but 
fire, and on our side. The church bell began to ring. Men 
ran. Women gathered in groups. Children were awak- 


ened. By midnight people were carrying necessities to the 
flat along the river. The fire rolled down the hills like a 
gigantic curtain while the able-bodied men hurriedly plowed 
and shoveled a fire line on the forest side of town. Water 
pipes were hastily laid and all the available fire fighting ap- 
paratus was called to the aid of the workers. Steamboats 
were called to stand by from the down-river points, and 
many women and children left the valley by this route. 
Household goods were hastily buried—some of it never again 
was fit to use. 

At dawn the situation was grave, and at noon it was 
desperate. Other nearby towns were in similar straits, and 
no aid was available. Then someone thought; a telegram 
was sent, and the division superintendent of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway rushed a construction crew 
of 500 men to our aid. When that trainload of gondolas 
arrived at four o’clock, we had all but given up hope. Never 
again will I feel superior to the trained man with a pick and 
shovel. This crew filled the line, a man to every ten feet. 
For forty-eight hours no one slept or rested. Great boilers 
of stew were served in lard buckets and a pone of bread went 
with each one. Coffee was carried down the line at frequent 




















intervals, and how they gulped it down. My own particular 
job was baking biscuits, panful after panful of baking powder 
biscuits. No time for tears over our lost hopes—just bis- 
cuits. 

At last came a gray dawn, and with it, rain. A few big 
scattered drops at first and then a steadily increasing down- 
pour. Air which had been acrid with smoke freshened and 
our starving lungs filled with its cool healing. We slept as 
Slept to awaken with that 
We lay stunned 


we were, dirty and dishevelled. 
arrested feeling that comes from calamity. 
and stupid, but as a gradual sense of our losses and our 
escapes became concrete, we rose to face them with the inborn 
equanimity of the pioneer. 

This was in August of 1910, and when, three days later, 
my husband suggested that we look it over, we started over 
Where once had been cool 
The vast shade of the 
pines was changed to long, lean shadows. Our Lady of the 
North had taken her death blow standing, clutching at 
Mother Earth with the iron grip that even now, after nearly 
twenty years, holds her gaunt corpse, in some cases, still 


the hills in the bright sunshine. 


grass and green timber lay ashes. 


upright. 

We soon became weary with the heat and tramping, and 
heartsick from the sight of such ruinous devastation. There 
was no shade, but we sat down on a fallen log to rest in 
All about us lay the blackened trunks and naked 


As our eyes slowly swept 


silence. 
hills and the sense of hopelessness. 
the scene, they met a fluttering tuft of gray green pine on a 
nearby hill top, not drooping, for all her scorched body, but 
holding her head proudly aloft, daring the universe to dis- 
lodge her faith in the fulfillment of her destiny secured by 
the thread of life that bound her to Earth’s bosom. As we 
looked we listened to the wail of mourning over lost hopes. 
Ah, no; but the soft croon of a lullaby as the spirit of the 
hope in the seed of 





dead pines came back to sing of hope 
life that lay close to our Lady’s heart. 

Suddenly and decisively my husband rose to his feet, his 
eyes alight with purpose. Holding his hand out to me as he 
did so, he unconsciously voiced the spirit that was to prevail 
over the Panhandle and the great Northwest in the hard 
years ahead with these four words: “Come on, let’s go.” 

And thus the Panhandle paid. Our Lady of the North 
had been the innocent victim of a terrible holocaust. Men 
died helplessly in her service. Fifty-four mounds surround- 
ing a shaft of marble in the cemetery of the little town of St. 
Maries bear witness to their loyalty and to the fact that 
humanity is forever in contest with the elements, and that 
preparation for a supreme test cannot be too carefully made. 

But the experience gained was destined to be a great force 
Much of the 
mature pine had been destroyed, more of the young pine had 
been killed, and most of the year’s crop of mast was dead. 
In many places the roots of the trees were burned for a foot 


in the forward movement of conservation. 


under ground. The heat had been so intense that fish had 


been boiled in the small streams. ‘The charred bodies of 
campers and found 
Timber companies faced gigantic losses and the smaller in- 


homesteaders were half submerged. 


vestors were in most every case completely broken. 
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It is true that small areas were untouched, through some 
vagary of the wind, but the heavy bulk of the forest was 
gone. Someone suggested planting trees and some haphazard 
planting was done—enough to prove that Our Lady Pine is 
particular as well as beautiful. Lookouts were established 
and trails built ; scorched timber was sold and hurriedly cut; 
prices suffered and the lumbermen became alarmed. Organ- 
ization followed, and at last we were willing to admit our 
mistakes and try, rationally, to rectify them. 

We had learned that “haste makes waste” and that “only 
God can make a tree.” Our chivalry was aroused. Our 
Lady of the North—beautiful White Pine—was destitute 
and denuded; her children were undernourished and puny; 
burning sand tortured her feet and bright sunlight scorched 
her body; her graceful arms grew pale and limp and disease 
and vermin assailed her; but still she was graciously particu- 
lar; we who had loved her fragrant beauty were sorely 
troubled, for we knew her exquisite taste only too well. 
While her coarser sister, Yellow Pine, and her sturdy cousins, 
Tamarack and Fir, might react lustily to disaster, she would 
still prefer death to disfigurement. 

This was the problem—to provide a suitable place for her 
accouchement, and, in the meantime, coax and cajol her chil- 
dren into healthy acceptance of the existing conditions. 
Time heals; and her bed has been clothed in herbage and 
the seed of her splendor is ready for the sowing. Careful 
experiments have been made, and the birth of a new forest 
may soon be hoped for. Coming from the east, one first en- 
counters a section of the burned area, then green timber is 
sighted, stretched out in the form of a camel lying down. As 
one nears the Camel’s Hump, one recognizes Our Lady rid- 
ing there serenely. “The vagaries of fire are inexplainable, but 
these safety zones bear evidence of the fact that no natural 
product is ever entirely destroyed by an elemental force. 

Over the Hump it is different. The devastation is still 
Only the charred trunks of dead trees creak and 
The 
pine babies have given way to chaparral and arrowwood, 
Row on 


terrible. 
groan where once one heard the croon of lullabys. 


and this is where the experiments are being made. 
row of small pine, from seedling to established tree, is being 
The hillsides are dotted with small 
Experi- 


carefully cared for. 
trees in all stages of development and condition. 
enced men are in charge and great progress has been made. 
But the experiments are only guide-posts for the rest of us 
to follow, and we are following—but not swiftly enough. 

Reforestation alone is not the whole solution. Conserva- 
tion of the young growth is equally important and vitally 
necessary. Every effort must be made to keep out fire. 
Even now, in the last of May, as I am writing this, the 
atmosphere is hazy with smoke. Every previous fire in- 
creases the fire hazard to come by the fallen debris in its 
wake. Slashings never cease to be a menace. A clean place 
is a safe place, and the ordinary people must be aroused to 
the practical necessity of this by example, not precept. 

Our Lady of the North is in need of friends. She is too 
regal to ask our aid, but unless we give it royally she may 


die, and die royally, standing. 








Finland, 
The Land 
Of Forests 


By O. J. LUKKALA 


ELATIVELY taken, Suomi, or Finland, 

is the richest in forests of all the coun- 

tries in Europe. According to a general 

survey recently carried out over the entire coun- 

try, seventy-five per cent of Finland’s total area 

is covered by forests. Of this area eighty per 

cent is productive forest land—that is, lands 
which can produce timber trees in fairly dense 


stands. ‘The remaining area is less productive, 





producing only trees of weak growth. 

The naturally forestless waste lands, which occupy 
about fifteen per cent of the country’s area, are to be 
found in the most northern reaches of the country, 
where climatic conditions are unfavorable, and in the great 
swamps in the watershed regions in both northern and 
southern Finland. 

The prevailing soil of the forests is gravel. Hill gravel 
and sand lands are not often found, and the clay lands, which 
were brought first under cultivation, have only in exceptional In the magnificent spruce forests of Northern Finland, 
cases been allowed to remain forest-clad. On the other one of her most important forest types 
hand, peat lands are so ; 
abundant that a ; 
third of ia 4 ¥- the whole area of the country consists of 

: e4) swamps. ‘These vast areas reduce in 

a great way the yield of the coun- 
try’s forest lands, as the forests 
on the swamps are, in general, 
sparse and their growth slow. 

Then, too, about one-fourth of 

the swamp land is entirelv 


"4 


k > . ' 
« + 


treeless. 

The natural power of growth 
of the Finnish forests varies 
greatly in the different sections 
of the country. Due to the in- 
fluence of the climate, the for- 
est-growth opportunities are less 
favorable in north Finland than 
in south Finland; but also the 
meager quality of the north 
Finnish forest lands and their 


A lovely lake and island landscape. Her many lakes have given Finland the richer swampiness reduces the 
name, “The Land of a Thousand Lakes”’ growth. The forests in the 
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swampy watersheds between the main water systems are also 
comparatively slow in growth. 

The productive forest lands vary in their productive 
capacity. They are accordingly divided, as is well known, 
into classes, which are defined in Finland as forest types ac- 
cording to the nature of their vegetation. In the same forest 
types are included all of those stands the vegetation of which, 
















Ditching in the recla- 
mation of a peat bog 


And the healthy young 

forest which comes in 

naturally on the bog 
after ditching 


when the stand is mature 
for felling and normally 
dense, is characterized by 
a more or less similar 
floristic composition and 
ecological-biological nature. The origin of various forest 
types is dependent on the climatic conditions and quality of 
the soil, and the lands of the same forest types are to be 
mainly regarded biologically as of equal value. The best 
producing forest types are most usually found on fertile 
grounds, and the less productive forest types, which show a 
gradually slower growth, are more abundant in regions 
where the soil is meager. The more or less productive 
swamp types vary in the same manner. 

The forests of Finland are by nature coniferous. The 
most important species of trees are pine (Pinus silvestris) 
and spruee (Picea excelsa), the former thriving on drier and 
poorer lands and the latter on moister and richer grounds. 
Birch (Betula odorata and Betula verrucosa) is gen- 
erally found mixed with other trees throughout the country, 
growing more abundantly on the most fertile localities. 


Alder (Alnus incana), aspen (Populus tremula), and other 
leaf trees are of less importance. The oak (Quercus robur) 
is found on a narrow strip of southern coast. Other valu- 
able leaf trees are also found to a lesser extent on the fertile 
lands of the most southern parts of Finland. Summing up, 
the distribution of the chief species of trees in Finland is as 
follows: Pine, fifty-five per cent; spruce, twenty-five per 
cent; birch, seventeen per 
cent; gray alder, one and 
one-half per cent; aspen, 
two-tenths per cent; tree- 
less, one and three-tenths 
per cent. It is also in- 
teresting to note that in 
southern Finland two and 
one-half per cent of the 
forest trees are more than 
120 years old, while twelve 
per cent are from eighty to 
120 yearsofage. Fifty-four 


per cent are from forty to eighty years and thirty per cent 
from ten to forty years. In northern Finland fifty-five per 
cent of the trees are one hundred and twenty years old or 
better, while twenty per cent are over eighty years old. 
Nineteen per cent are between ten and forty years. 

It is quite evident from this that the forests in the southern 
part of the country are comparatively young. ‘This is caused 
by the cuttings and more frequent forest fires, burnings for 
cropping purposes as formerly generally practiced. In the 
northern part of the country old and even over-age forests 
occur abundantly, whereas there are comparatively few 
young forests to be found there. 

An estimation of the annual forest consumption, taking 
the country as a whole, is being planned at the present time. 
According to approximate calculations, it amounts to about 
forty million cubic meters. 
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shed lands in the southern part of the country. The main 
part of the Finnish forests, or about fifty-one per cent of the 
total forest area, is in the possession of private landowners. 
Companies engaged in woodworking industries own about 
eight per cent, while the remaining forests are owned by 
parishes, towns, and rural communities. 

The Government forests are administered by the Board 
of Forestry, which is subordinate to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture. This department also attends to matters concern- 
ing other forests, in so far as their handling comes under 
the administration of the Government. The Board of For- 
estry is comprised of two divisions, the State Forest Section 
and Private Forest Section. The former comprises four 
departments, under the headings of Forest Valuation, Land 
Utilization, Engineering, and Commercial, while the latter 
is divided into a Forest Management Department and a 
Private Forest Control Department, which deals with ques- 
tions of forestry education and forestry research. ‘The state 
lands administered by the Board of Forestry are divided into 
four districts, each with its own local headquarters. These 
districts are divided into ninety inspection districts, each 
under the charge of a district forest officer. 

With regard to consumption, the Government forests are 
situated very unfavorably when compared with private for- 
ests. As the growth is very slow, due to their meager 
soils and their great disposition to swampiness, the Govern- 
ment is compelled to direct its attention chiefly to the gen- 
eral improvement of forest conditions, timber-transport pos- 
sibilities, and the draining of swamps. 

In order to improve the transport conditions, roads are 
extended, new railroads are built, and the floating channels 
from Government lands are put in proper order. In re- 
gard to swamp draining and its significance, it is enough to 
mention that about forty-one per cent of the whole forest 
area of the Government comprises swamps and that thirty- 
five per cent of this area will grow fairly good forest when 
drained. With an eye to enlarged productive forest areas 
and to prevent forest lands from becoming swampy, an 
energetic program of swamp draining is being carried out. 

Lack of space prohibits a detailed discussion of the for- 
estry practices of parishes, communities, woodworking com- 
panies, and private landowners. It may be mentioned here, 
however, with regard to the forests of woodworking com- 
panies, that they, like the Government forests, are in gen- 
eral under the care of professional men. ‘The management 
of private forests is in the main not affected by any regula- 
tions, with the exception that the law of 1917 forbids for- 
estry practices that would endanger natural regeneration. 
This law also forbids the cutting of young growing forests 
in a manner contradictory to rational thinning. 

For furthering the knowledge of forestry among private 
landowners, the twenty-two agricultural societies, enjoying 
annual Government grants, each employ one _ technically 
trained forestry agent and one or more forestry instructors. 
The Tapio Forestry Society of Finland is the central organ- 
ization for promoting private forestry. The Forest Re- 
search Institute, established in 1917, employs three profes- 
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sors, who have their permanent assistants. 


Society, founded in 1909, had by the end of 1926 published 
thirty volumes comprising the results of different investiga- 
tions. There are two mutual forest-fire insurance com- 
panies for covering economical losses inflicted by fire. 

Owing chiefly to the abundance of forest resources, the 
wood-refining industry and the paper industry directly con- 
nected with it form the most important part of Finland’s 
industry. These industries employ about forty-five per cent 
of all industrial wage-earners, and their output totals forty- 
two per cent of the whole. Sixty-five per cent of the coun- 
try’s water power resources are used for pulp and paper 
manufacture. 

Broadly speaking, in the process which the timber under- 
goes in woodworking factories, the larger logs of spruce and 
pine are cut to planks, boards, and other sawmill products. 
The smaller spruce, tops of logs, and other wood waste left 
after cutting are refined in pulp, cellulose, and in paper mills, 
Birch is refined chiefly to plywood and spools, aspen wood 
being used in match factories. ‘Timber, especially logs, is 
cut mostly during the winter and hauled during sleighing 
season to the nearest waterways. The following summer 
the logs are floated down the waterways to the sawmills and 
other wood-refining factories. The raw material is also 
transported to some extent by railway. 

There are nearly 500 sawmills in Finland, which convert 
about forty million sawlogs annually into deals and boards. 
The pulpmills number about fifty and have an annual out- 
put of 240,000 tons, of which 100,000 tons are exported. 
The twenty-five cellulose mills work for the most part in 
direct connection with the sawmills, using the wood waste 
from these, together with tops and timber of small dimen- 
which about 250,000 tons are exported annually. There 
are thirty paper -mills working in direct connection with 
sawmills and the cellulose mills. They produce annualy 
sion. Their annual output totals about 350,000 tons, of 
about 250,000 tons, of which the main part is exported. 
There are eleven plywood factories, eleven spool factories, 
and ten match factories drawing on the forests of Finland. 

The significance of Finland’s forests is exceedingly great, 
inasmuch as the country’s industry is in the main founded 
upon its forest resources. During recent years the timber 
and paper products have constituted no less than ninety pet 
cent of the value of all exports. The prospects of forestry 
are excellent for Finland, for the forest area is large, the 
species of wood are comparatively valuable, and the natural 
regeneration of the forests is easy. The forest damages are 
comparatively small, and the timber transport is generally 
facilitated by a suitably thick snow cover, as well as by the 
numerous floating channels all over the country. Finally, 
there is also a sufficient number of able laborers for forest 
work. In addition, as the conveniently situated waterfalls 
at the lower passages of the water systems offer compara- 
tively cheap power for the wood-converting industry, and as 
Finland is fairly favorably situated with regard to the main 
timber markets, there are no insurmountable obstacles to 
the development of forestry, taking especially into considera- 
tion that a long coast and a sufficient number of good har- 
bors facilitate the country’s timber exports. 
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By Lowe. Orus REEsE 


Illustrated by Alfred G. Clayton 


OHNNY ONION was a stocky little Italian, 
He would 
have passed unnoticed hoeing vegetables on 
the Alameda tide lands or selling fruit in the 


with wide apart, credulous eyes. 


narrow cobbled streets down close to the San 


Francisco waterfront. But here in the wilderness 
of the Chanowah Forest Reserve he was as con- 
spicuous and out of place as a red flannel shirt at 
a Union League banquet. Yet his presence in the 

Chanowah was no mystery at all; forin San Fran- ff 
cisco he had met Billy Tobias. 


Billy ‘Tobias 


Now, trouble 


was a_ trouble-breeder. 


follows some unfortunate 
people about, just as typhoid follows a 


But Billy Tobias re- 


versed the process and followed trouble as 


natural germ carrier. 





a business. He lived and waxed fat in an 
atmosphere of law-suits, black-eyes and earnest pilgrimages 


He 


stole turkeys when business was slack; or he went outside 


made in the night to avoid sheriffs and game wardens. 


the circle of his immediate neighborhood to where people did 
not know him, and sold dried bull beef for jerked venison at 
a dollar a pound. These little enterprises, however, were 
He specialized as a professional settler ; 
and this was his method. 

All along the Chanowah River, down between the feet 
of South Chanowah Mountain and the Camasilla Range, 
are small brushy benches. A little gold is in the gravel 


merely pot boilers. 


which underlies the top soil of these benches, but not enough 
to pay for the mining. In the cities about San Francisco 
Bay are many real estate men. Among them are a few 
who are unscrupulous. 

The insignificant little gravel benches along the Chano- 
wah and two or three of the unscrupulous real estate dealers 
down about the bay were the properties with which Billy 
Tobias worked. With these he fished among the suckers, 


one of whom, it is said, is born every minute. An advertise- 
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High up on the Camasilla Trail he 
stopped his horse and looked down 


ment would be inserted in the papers, an advertisement 
telling of rich mining land upon which the South Chanowah 
Development Company would locate the potential miner, 
for a consideration. The consideration varied from fifty 
dollars to two theusand—or whatever the sucker had. 

As soon as the real estate man had hooked half a dozen, 
Billy Tobias would come down and take them up to Chano- 
wah, invariably collecting in advance. He always carried 
in his pocket a bottle of gold dust, which he displayed before 
his victims, declaring that it was washed from the rich gravel 
along the Chanowah. The credulous saw the gold and 
believed, for there is that in the sight of raw gold which 
destroys men’s reason and causes them to believe anything 
on earth. 

The rest was very simple; Billy Tobias located his catch, 
one after another, upon widely separated claims along the 
When they awoke from their dreams of great wealth 
and began looking about for Billy Tobias, that young man 


river. 


was gone. ‘There would ensue a short, febrile season of 


getting out warrants and uttering fierce threats; but threats 
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and the pursuit of justice die alike when the belly pinches. 
Presently they would disappear; and after all was peace- 
ful again along the Chanowah, Billy Tobias would come 
back with a new string of innocents following his little 
bottle of gold—bought from a dealer in San Francisco. 

Year after year this went on. Everybody for fifty miles 
around knew of the nefarious graft; but nobody wanted to 
start trouble, so nobody took the initiative in ridding the 
The hills were green and the 
waters clear along the Chanowah. But Billy Tobias and 
his crooked business hung over the country like a curse. 

“Here it is!” said Billy Tobias. 

They had stopped upon the Deer Trail Flat, a twenty- 


acre tract of sloping, brush-covered ground with the Chano- 


country of Billy Tobias. 


wah flowing by upon one side, fifty feet below. 
Johnny Onion stood silent, gazing about him. 

east the Camasilla rose billowing toward the sky, clothed 

South Chanowah 


To the 
with groves of fir. Across the river, 
Mountain lifted also a mile into the air, one great mass of 
firs and sugar pines, millions of them. So even was the 
slope that it seemed a vast forest picture painted by a god 
and set leaning against the sky. 

But Biily Tobias did not see the beauty of the place. 
He was speculating upon the probable length of time before 
this ignorant little Italian would starve out and follow his 
predecessors down the river, lean of stomach, but full of 
experience. 

“Dig any place!” he urged. 
lars to the pan anywhere on the flat—after you've sluiced off 


“You can make twenty dol- 


the top soil. And right up the gulch yonder is the creek. 
Only half a mile of ditch to dig, and you'll have enough 
water down here to wash the whole flat into the river! 
Why, in a couple of years you'll be a millionaire!” 

Johnny Onion listened, and his heart warmed with hope 
gratitude to the great-hearted young American. 
It is easy to make men believe what they want to believe. 
He did not doubt. But as for washing all this flat away—he 
dug his toe into the earth and his heart beat fast. He had 
come from a country where they knew and cherished good 
land. He looked about over the heavy growth of hazel 
brush and to him the Deer Trail seemed a domain. Wash 
He knew that where the brush 
His mental vision saw 


and with 


away this fertile earth! 
grows rankly is rich soil and deep. 
this brush all uprooted and burned, the ashes scattered upon 
the plowed ground for fertilizing. He saw the creek brought 
around the foot of the hill, watering the place; long rows of 
garden things peopling the neglected flat with comfortable 
abundance against the winter; an orchard and a neat house 
upon the bluff, overlooking the river; goats; and sleepy bells 
tinkling upon the hillside when the cows came home in the 


evening. 





His mind then leaped across the sea—Carlotta—how long 


they had waited! Carlotta, his little wife would come. 
Cheerful smoke rising from the kitchen while he worked 
among the green things of his garden. Carlotta here, and, 
perhaps, little children playing in the sun. 

“They shall be Americans,” thought Johnny Onion, “not 


beggars. I have found a good place. Americans are a 


good people. I shall work hard and be a good citizen, for 
I am very grateful.” 

Billy Tobias showed him the little stone monuments that 
marked the corners of the twenty-acre claim. He did not 
tell Johnny that these monuments had been set up by the 
first of many victims. Then he went away, having first 
written a location notice for the new miner, Johnny Onion 
being vague in the matter of English. As Billy Tobias 
splashed across the ford, ax blows began to resound from 
the Deer Trail Flat. 

It was June of the next year before Billy Tobias felt it 
Many men 


Johnny Onion was already at work! 


safe to resume operations along the Chanowah. 
had been seeking him during the previous months, but now 
he serenely rode his yellow horse up the river to arrange for 
an imminent crop of settlers. When he reached the Deer 
Trail Flat he reined in and looked about in amazement. 
He had confidently expected to find the place vacant, for 
certainly the Italian must have starved and gone long ago. 
Instead bright water flowed across the plowed soil, and 
green things grew in rows as straight as though a profes- 
sional surveyor had laid them out. An orchard of young 
trees was growing gallantly, each tree trunk whitewashed 
against the sting of borers. Upon the bluff a pretty little 
cabin nestled among the firs. 

Johnny Onion came singing down from the house, his 
At sight of Billy Tobias his face 
Overjoyed, he led his 


hoe upon his shoulder. 
lighted with its credulous smile. 
friend up to the house and gave him a dinner, pouring out 
gratitude meanwhile to the man who had made all his 
He had cleared and plowed the flat, 
He had brought 
the creek down to water the growing things. How had he 
existed while doing these things? Why, he had gone down at 
times to work on the new state highway, earning the money 
wherewith to buy grub and powder for blasting. Also to pay 
fifteen dollars to Old Man Garbey when he packed a plow 
over from Silverwood and plowed the cleared ground. Hard 


prosperity possible. 
he told Tobias; that is, several acres of it. 


Yes, sure; but was it not worth while ? 
As he listened he looked about 


What a place for his mountain headquarters! 


work? 
Tobias ate and listened. 
and pondered. 
Johnny Onion explained that in a couple of years he ex- 
pected to have the entire flat cleared and under cultivation. 
It seemed hardly possible that one man could accomplish so 
much; but there was confidence in Johnny’s wide-apart eyes, 
and his short, round muscles seemed eager for the task. 
“And then,” he finished, ‘‘then comes Carlotta! And a 
cow! And goats——” 
Billy Tobias left presently, his crooked mind busy and 
It was not 


his eyes alive to every detail. Two years! 


long. And the orchard would be bearing; apples, Bartlett 

pears, June strawberries reddening in the sun. 3 
High up on the Camasilla Trail he stopped his horse and 

A clear tenor voice floated up, singing a 


Among the moist green rows of 


looked down. 
Neapolitan love song. 
his garden Johnny Onion, looking no larger than a beetle, 
worked with a constant flash of his bright hoe. 


“Work hard, Johnny!” grinned Tobias to himself. ‘You 
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can’t do too much to suit 
me! I’ve plenty of time 
to wait.” 

And so Billy 
bided his time while 
Johnny Onion worked. 
He waited until Johnny 


Tobias 


Onion had been five years 
on the Deer Trail Flat 
and every of land 
had been cleared and put 
The 


yearly mining assessments, 


foot 


under cultivation. 
too, had been performed 
promptly and _ conscien- 
tiously, for Johnny was not 
one to shovel feebly along 
the edge of the river late 
in the fall and then set 
Proof of 


Labor a claim for impor- 


forth in his 


tant development work 
which the high water had 
washed away. 

It was Sunday. Inside 
the little 


scrupulously 


house, having 
performed 
his religious duties, 
Johnny Onion sat at the 
clean, white sugar pine 
table writing a letter to 
Carlotta. 
full of love and triumph. 
It told her that 


home was ready 


It was a letter 


their 
at last 
and that she should come. 
Beside the letter lay a 
neat pile of gold which 
was to pay her way across 
the sea from Italy. 

“And all our lives to- 
gether,” he was writing, 
“we shall remember the 
good things that America 
has bestowed upon us. All 
our lives we shall remem- 
ber in our daily prayers 
to the good God the name of our benefactor, Billy Tobias.’ 

By the open window stood the bed, immaculately clean, 


’ 


with an American flag hanging above the pillow. From 
time to time the little Italian rested from his pleasant labor 
to glance across the bed through the open window to the 
orchard, where the trees were already bending with fruit. 
Wild bees hummed in the warm July sun, and on the hill- 
side was the lazy tankle-tankle of a bell. Beyond the 
orchard was a glimpse of luxuriant alfalfa. The river 
chattered by. Johnny Onion smiled happily and returned 
to his letter to the little Carlotta. He had done well. 





The fire started, he forgot it and in a few moments dazedly moved on 


A horseman came up to the yard gate and dismounted. 
Johnny Onion glanced up from his writing and saw that it 
He rushed out, his face expanded with 
its credulous smile and his wide-apart eyes full of delight. 
Talking with tongue, hands and shoulders he brought To- 
bias into the house and began preparing lunch. After a 
while it occurred to him that he was monopolizing the con- 
He paused in the act of cutting the bread. 
“Me—I talk too much! 


was Billy Tobias. 


versation. 
“Pardon!” he said regretfully. 
Your business—it is good, eh?” 


(Continued on page 574) 
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Camera Adventures Among 





The Black and White Tower 
of the Cape Romain Light 


soared skyward 


HERE are many sections of this country which have 
long appealed to the lover of the outdoors because of 
the particular phase of interest and beauty they afford. 
To the scenic hunter, the wonderfully varied hues of western 





the Sea-birds 


By ALEXANDER SPRUNT, JR. 


canyons, the green beauty of the Catskills and the Blue Ridge 
sound an insistent call. To the bird lover, a wide range 
of possibilities open. The gannet rocks of the St. Lawrence, 
the puffins and murres of the Farallon Islands attract many, 
as do the pelican colonies of Malheur Lake and teeming 
sanctuaries for wildfowl on the Gulf Coast. 

Although little has been written about it, there is a 
locality which, geographically, is ideal as an avian paradise, 
and. particularly rich in the always interesting breeding 
colonies of sea-birds which nest in southern climates. This 
region comprises the keys and barrier islands of the South 
Carolina coastal section. These lonely bars and _ islands, 
isolated by ocean and marsh, are, annually, the gathering 
place of multitudes of graceful, long-winged terns and skim- 
mers, of ridiculously dignified pelicans, noisy willets, hand- 
some oyster-catchers, and dainty little Wilson plovers. 

It is a region where the bird lover and wild life photog- 
rapher get the thrill of a lifetime, where only the voices of 


wandering sea-birds and the never ceasing thunder of the 





Leroy Halsey 


Proceeding along the sea-beach, we entered another bird community, even larger than the skimmer city 
The din of protest of the inhabitants increased as we came to the colony of the regal Royal Terns. They 
rose in streams from the sand, disclosing a multitude of large, single eggs, each in a slight depression 
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Leroy Halsey 


The Royal Tern in its native element— 
wheeling above the sand-bar they inter- 
sected each other’s flight. The Romain 


Lighthouse rises in the distance 


surf breaks the brooding solitude. There huge sea-turtles 
come ashore to lay their hundred eggs among the yielding 
sands, and salt breezes sweep softly through whispering 
Heavily wooded islands, long 
and narrow, fringe the coast line. Lonely sand bars appear 


ranks of sea-oats and myrtle. 


here and there about the inlets which separate 
island from island, and, between them and the 
mainland vast stretches of salt marsh, cut by creek 
A region 
with the exotic flavor of the tropics, with a strange, 
impelling appeal to those who love the heart of 
nature and her winged children. 

The delights of a visit to these teeming avian 


and river, lie under the summer sun. 


cities are long remembered by the fortunate ob- 
server who has enjoyed them at first hand. The 
inconvenience involved in reaching the isolated 
islands, and the danger of shallow bays, where the 
wind-whipped the 
launch, are all forgotten as, at last, we stand amid 


tide often threatens small 


the screaming, gyrating mass of disturbed birds 
who resent with concentrated vocal effort the in- 


trusion by humans of their domain of sea and sand. 

Not many weeks ago, the writer, with three companions, 
spent several days in this enchanted wonderland, among the 
long-winged citizens of these sandy cities. We walked their 
irregular streets, heard the eternal gossip and clamor of the 
inhabitants, and watched them build their simple homes 
and care for their speckled treasures, whether inanimate eggs 
or lively little puffs of down, which ran about the sand on 
twinkling legs. 

After a sixty-mile voyage through the ever changing 
creeks and sounds of the inland waterway, the launch tied 
up one bright summer morning at the dock of the Cape 
Romain Lighthouse Reservation, on the northern end of 
Raccoon Key. A few hundred yards away, its massive base 
hidden among the myrtle bushes, the black and white tower 
of the light soared skyward, and, walking up the path, we 
We asked per- 


mission to ascend the tower and see the lay of the land from 


found ourselves at the head keeper’s house. 
its commanding eminence. Every courtesy was shown us 
by the keeper, one of the assistants accompanying us to the 
platform, one hundred and fifty-four feet above the ground. 
We climbed the two hundred and four steps and emerged 
upon the narrow platform, to be greeted by a magnificent 
panorama. Directly below lay the spotless reservation, with 
its three keepers’ houses, neat garden plots and greensward. 
Behind us lay the waving green marshes, stretching away 
in the distance to the pine-clad mainland, while in front, 
shimmering under the summer sun, was the Atlantic, reach- 
White lines of snowy foam, 
now flashing in the sun’s rays, now invisible, showed the pres- 
ence of hidden reefs, of which the light above us warns the 
passing ships, and on the beach almost at the foot of the 
the 


ing autward to the far horizon. 


tower cream- 


ing surf broke 















with a subdued 
murmur, which 
blended softly 
with the breeze as 
it swept about our 
lofty stand. 

A short distance 
from the strand 
on which the light- 


Edward Marrigault 


Latest arrivals of the 
Oyster-catcher family in 


the Sandy City 


An animated puff-ball— 

a dainty young Wilson 

Plover claims this seashell 
for his own 


R. T. Peterson 
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house stood, reaching out into the ocean, lay a long, low 
island curving away in a crescent toward the north. High 
dunes crowned with beach grass and sea-oats reared them- 
selves along the shelving beach, while stunted myrtle and 
cassina bushes grew sparingly on the side nearest 
the lighthouse. For the most part, however, there 
was to be seen only a snowy expanse of sand. 
Whirling white specks over the seaward end drew 
our glasses, and with their aid these specks resolved 
themselves into graceful, long-winged birds. “Yes,” 
said the keeper, noting our interest, “they are nest- 
ing there by the hundreds, and that’s where you 


Lifting her gently, the four eggs shown proved 


the treasure she so jealously guarded 


want to go.’ Delighted at the prospect, we de- 
scended the tower, and, taking leave of the hos- 
pitable reservation, went back to the launch and 
dropped down the inlet, anchoring behind the outlying 
island which we had seen through the glasses. 

After a hasty meal, cameras and collecting equipment 
were placed in the small boat astern and a short row brought 
us to the beach. Here we disembarked, and, shouldering 
impedimenta, set off toward the point over which we had 
seen the circling birds. Passing terns cackled overhead as 
we trudged through the yielding sand; bands of active little 
sandpipers moved away on twinkling legs, a flock of nots 
and dowitchers watched us from the borders of a little 
lagoon, while a wedge of slowly flapping pelicans eyed us 
in dignified silence as they passed low over the dancing 
wavelets of the inlet. As we neared the point, a long file 
of wide-winged, red-beaked birds rose from the sand and 
bore down upon us with a chorus of high-pitched, barking 
notes. Sweeping up as though on parade, they wheeled, and 
dashed by us, the jet black wings and white breasts gleaming 


in the sun, only to swing about once more and charge down 
More sprang from 


upon us in a clamorous, angry throng. 
the sand as we walked slowly on, and soon we were in the 
midst of a city of small hollows in the sand, each holding 



















s 


E. B. Chamberlain 


These photographs are tribute to the maternal instincts of 

the brooding willett, in that as we approached she merely 

flattened out her body in the sand, hoping thus to escape 

our notice. We tested her devotion by coming slowly 

still closer, till we had the indescribable thrill of 
touching a wild bird on her nest! 


three or four beautifully spot- 
ted eggs, and in some of them 
little fuzzy balls of down 
squatted close and moved 
not a muscle as we watched. 
We were at home with the 
Black Skimmer, those queer 
avian fishermen whose lower 
mandible is distinctly longer 
than the upper, and_ be- 
cause they drop this lower portion under water and literally 
skim the surface for their food, they aptly bear their name. 

We stood enthralled at the sight of the disturbed citi- 
zens as they wheeled, swung and dashed about us, ever to 
a deafening chorus of their peculiar dog-like cries. Stepping 
carefully between the nests, we walked through this sandy 
town, counting the homes, photographing the eggs and downy 
young skimmers till we finally emerged at the farther end, 
only to enter another community of even larger proportions 
than the skimmer city. The din about us_ increased. 
Raucous shrieks, screams and yelps were added to the bark- 
ing of the skimmers as hundreds of beautiful pearly gray 
birds, with the blackest of caps and graceful forked tails, 
circled and dived above us in the air. They rose in streams 
from the ground, disclosing a multitude of large single eggs, 
each lying to itself in a slight depression. These were Royal 
Terns, a fitting name for such a regal-appearing bird. The 
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contrast between them and 
their soberly attired cousins, 
the skimmers, was a strik- 


ing one. Intermingling, 
crossing and _ intersecting 
each other’s flight, both 
species voiced their disap- 
proval in no uncertain 
terms, presenting a spectacle 
which was well calculated 
to stir the admiration of 
anyone. ‘To the fortunate 
observer, one question keeps 
presenting itself over and 
over again. In all this vast 
confusion, how is it possible 
for each bird to return to 
its own individual egg, 
when, to our poor human 
eyes, there seems no dif- 
ference at all? However, 
the question remains un- 
answered, and there is no 
confusion, no mistake, but 
the birds settle down when 
the intruder leaves, each to 
its own nest, and with no 
doubt as to ownership, 
another wonder of the na- 
tural world which we hu- 
mans will never understand. 

We proceeded toward the 
sea-beach, watching the 
varied scene with interest. . Dainty 
little Wilson plovers scurried ahead of 
us, dragging supposedly broken wings 
pathethically in the sand in an en- 
deavor to lead these monsters away 
from their speckled treasures among the 
shells. Using our eyes carefully, we 
made out several of their sandy castles, 
and in one, crouching close among the 
shells, was a beautiful little ball of 
grayish down, which when picked up 
turned into a tiny plover with wonder- 
fully long legs and sparkling eyes. He 
was well worth a camera plate, though 
there was much ado in persuading him 
to stand upon a nearby conch shell long 
enough for his picture to be made. This 
done, he was returned to his little home. 


Sea sand tells an interesting story of its dwellers. Tiny 
traceries here and there showed where delicate little beach 
mice had scurried about the previous night; a curving line 
of crescent shaped marks told that a sand crab had roamed 





Invitation 


Oh, stay a little while longer, friend, 
Let’s watch the twilight come; 

For I predict 

That there will be 

Some splendid artistry, 

When Sunset flings his colors out 
Into that quarry of cloud. 


Stay yet a little while longer, friend, 

The moon is coming up; 

And I predict 

That there will be 

A fairy land to see, 

When Luna sifts her mystic light 

Down through these willow trees. 
—Jennie Reed 


the beach, and on several 
occasions we noted a broad, 
deeply indented trail from 
the water’s edge to the 
dunes, which gave away the 
fact that a huge turtle had 
come ashore to bury her 
numerous eggs in the warm 
sands. Quite by accident, 
one of us noticed a gray 
body squatting on the beach 
about twenty-five yards 
ahead, and, creeping cau- 
tiously, we came upon a 
brooding willet with out- 
stretched head and flattened 
body, trusting to her im- 
mobility to escape notice. 
It was an excellent chance 
for a bit of photography, 
and, coming as close as we 
dared, several exposures 
were made. No sign of 
movement made us wonder 
how close we could really 
get. With camera held in 
readiness we advanced ever 
so slowly. Lying down at 
full length, we reached out 
our hands towards the de- 
voted sitter and came the 
thrill of touching a wild 
bird on the nest! Curious 
to see how much she would stand, I 
lifted her gently, and disclosed four 
large, greenish eggs. As I lowered 
her again and her feet touched the 
sand, she slipped away and ran quickly 
up the beach for a short distance, only 
to turn and watch us with anxious eyes. 
Congratulating her on her bravery, we 
made haste to leave her in peace, well 
satisfied with the photographic record 
we had made. 

And so passed the days among the 
dwellers of the offshore bars—days to 
be long remembered, and which the 
boom of the surf and the cry of wander- 
ing sea-birds will ever recall to mind. 
Dusk was falling as we boarded the 


launch and weighed anchor. The brilliant southern stars 
emerged in all their glorious splendor, and the faint barking 
farewell of the skimmers echoed in our ears as we turned 
reluctantly away and started on our homeward journey. 

















An Indian Tribe Practices Forestry 


On the Menominee Reservation Forest Practice Has Brought Results 
By J. P. KINNEY 


Supervisor of Forests, United States Indian Service 


ROM the time the first white men settled in Wisconsin, 

the Menominee Indians have occupied lands near Green 

Bay, and since 1850 have been established on the ten 
townships within their present reservation along the Wolf 
River and its tributaries and the south branch of the Oconto 
River. 
Green Bay, once contained unusually fine stands of white 
and Norway pine. As early as 1873 logging operations began 
within the reservation and during the following thirty-five 
years hundreds of millions of feet of excellent quality pine 


were driven down the Wolf and Oconto Rivers to various 


This reservation, situated fifty miles northwest of 


sawmills outside the reservation. 

After the greater part of the pine had been removed and 
under the stimulus of the national forestry movement, an 
act was passed by Congress and approved by President Roose- 
velt on March 28, 1908, providing for the establishment 
of one or more sawmills on the Menominee Reservation and 
This 


act contemplated the management of the forest on conserva- 


the manufacture and sale of the products of the forest. 


tive principles with a view to the maintenance of future 


timber production. It also had in view the furnishing to 





An area left after the selective cutting of 1926 


Nn 





the Menominee Indians of an opportunity for employment 
that would not be available if the remaining timber were 
transported to distant points outside the reservation for 
manufacture. 

A double band sawmill with a daily capacity of 120,000 
feet of hardwoods and 180,000 feet of hemlock was erected 
in 1908. This mill burned in 1924, but a new sawmill and 
a steel frame planing mill have been erected. ‘These new 
mills with their appurtenances comprise one of the most 
modern and efficient lumber manufacturing plants in the 
Lake States. Over more than twenty-two miles of logging 
railway the logs are brought from the camps to the mill at 
Neopit, and the products are regularly shipped out over the 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Sainte Marie Railway to 
points as far southwest as Iowa, south into Illinois and 
Indiana, and east to Pittsburgh, Cleveland and western New 
York. 

Twenty years ago there was a single Indian cabin at the 
point on the West Branch of the Wolf River where the 
newly constructed Wisconsin and Northern Railway crossed 


the stream. ‘To-day there is a well kept village of approxi- 
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on the Menominee Reservation was completed 
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mately 900 people, with church 
school and recreational facilities. 
From the annual business of more 
than one half million dollars, the 
Menominee Indians derive sub- 
stantial advantages in the form 
of stumpage, profit and wages. 
While the Neopit enterprise has 
had its fat and lean years, the 
same as all logging and milling 
operations, the results attained 
since 1910 have been fairly satis- 
factory from a purely financial 
standpoint and still more success- 
ful as a means of affording em- 
ployment that would not other- 
wise have been available to the 
Indians. 

The early cuttings of the 
Neopit operation were selective, 
but a disastrous fire in pine and 
hemlock in 1910 made clear cutting advisable for about 
three years. Under the impulse of the habit thus formed 
and a belief on the part of representatives of the Indian 
Service that selective cutting in a mixed hardwcod-hemlock 
type could not be successfully carried out, the practice of 
selective cutting was not generally followed from 1914 to 
1924. A forest nursery was established in 1912 and operated 





Spruce Transplants in the Menominee Nursery 


until 1917. This nursery was abandoned in 1918 but an- 
other one was established at a more favorable location in 
1922, in which there was a stock of nearly one million 
seedlings and transplants at the close of the year 1927. 

Comparatively small areas have been planted to forest 


trees on the Menominee. The apparent impracticability of 
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The Nursery and Seedbeds on the Reservation 


planting at even as fast a rate as the current operations would 
proceed on a clear cutting basis was one of the strongest 
arguments used toward effecting a return to the earlier 
practice of selective cutting. Selective methods were used 
on a part of the logging in 1923, 1924 and 1925, but not 
until the autumn of 1926 was the method applied to all 
logging operations. During the period from October, 1926, 
to June, 1927, approximately six 
hundred acres of mixed hardwood 
and hemlock were logged under 
a system that left a good crown 
cover after the logging was com- 
pleted. A rather careful check 
upon an area of 376 acres cut 
selectively discloses that 14,200 
feet per acre were removed and 
5,595 feet left in trees eight inches 
or over in diameter at four and 
one-half feet from the ground. 
Thus seventy-two per cent of the 
original stand was removed and 
twenty-eight per cent left. The 
proportions of the total original 
stand of each species removed 
were as follows: hemlock sixty- 
six per cent, birch and elm each 
sixty-seven per cent, maple seventy 
per cent, and basswood ninety 
per cent. A substantial saving in 
logging cost is effected through 
the increase in the average size of 
the log handled under the selective system, but there must 
necessarily be a substantial increase in the cost of logging 
because of the additional trackage and other expenses in- 
cidental to an extension of the area from which each mil- 
lion feet of logs must be obtained. ‘Taken altogether, the 
cost per thousand feet from stump to lumber transfer chain 
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ever, this area with an annual growth of 200 feet an acre 
a year would afford an annual increment of 24,000,000 
board feet, or a continuous operation of 20,000,000 feet, log 


will probably be increased little over the cost on a clear 
Of the total within the Menominee 
Reservation possibly not more than 120,000 acres may be 


How- 


cutting plan. area 


maintained in a state of continuous forest production. scale, as provided by existing law, is possible. 





Governor Smith Speaks Plainly 


Expressing His Personal Interpretation of the “Public Lands” Plank, the 
Democratic Candidate Declares for the Integrity and Extension of Our 
Present National Forests, Parks and Monuments 


Governor Alfred E. Smith, Democratic nominee for President, in a letter under date 
of August 9th to Mr. George D. Pratt, President of the American Forestry Association un- 
equivocally places himself on record in favor of the protection and expansion of the Na- 
tional Forests and the National Parks. In so doing the Governor lays at rest an alarm 
felt by many conservationists who have construed the conservation plank of the Demo- 
cratic platform adopted at Houston as possibly contemplating a policy of disruption in re- 
spect to federal forests and parks. 

Governor Smith expresses surprise that such a construction should be placed upon 
the Democratic plank and emphatically states that he does not so interpret it. His letter, 
which was in answer to one written him by Mr. Pratt under date of July 30th, is quoted 





in full below. 


| “Dear Mr. Pratt: 
“I thank you very much for your letter of the thirtieth 
calling my attention to the manner in which some people 
| have been interpreting the plank in the Democratic plat- 
| form. which states that the Federal Government should im- 
| prove and develop its public lands so that they may go 
| into private ownership and become subject to taxation by 

| the states. 

“You told me something that I never dreamed of, namely, 
that some people believe that this refers to public lands 


| now administered as national forests, national parks and 
| national monuments. 

“Let me say in no uncertain terms that I do not so inter- 
| pret it and I am certain that the Convention did not so inter- 


pret it. On the contrary, I believe not only in the preserva- 
tion and protection of the present national forests, parks 
and monuments but in their extension and development. 

“T thank you for the opportunity you give me to make 
this specific declaration with respect to a subject in which 
I am deeply interested. 

“With best regards, I am 
Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) ALFRED E. SMITH,” 


Mr. Pratt’s letter to Governor Smith was as fol- 
lows: 

“My dear Governor: 

“Since the Democratic Convention, there has been a good 
deal of discussion among the conservationists of the country 
This 
discussion has centered around the following declaration and 


in respect to the Democratic plank on conservation. 


what it means: 
“The Federal Government should improve and develop 
its public lands so that they may go into private ownership 





and become subject to taxation for the support of the states 
wherein they exist.’ 

“T am enclosing an editorial which appears in the cur- 
rent issue of AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 
and which calls attention to the vagueness of this state- 
ment. There are some who place a sinister interpretation 
upon the declaration fearing that it refers to those public 
lands now being developed and administered for the wel- 
fare of all the people as National Forests, National Parks 
and National Monuments. 

“Personally, I cannot believe that the Democratic Party, 
under your leadership, favors the dismemberment of these 
public reservations, which stand as the greatest achieve- 
ment in conservation in the history of our country, by pass- 
ing them either to private or state ownership. Your own 
achievements in conservation are too outstanding, too con- 
sistent and too wholehearted to warrant such an interpreta- 
tion. 

“F am deeply interested in having a clear understanding 
of the conservation principles for which the two major 
parties stand. Members of The American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, of which I am President, share the same interest, 
There are indeed hundreds of thousands of people through- 
out the country who would appreciate being enlightened in 
the Democratic declaration above and 
In the interests of public clarifica- 
am therefore, 


respect to quoted 
its specific meaning. 
tion of a very important public issue, I 
prompted to ask if you will be good enough to write me 
briefly your views and position in respect to the subject. 
I know they will serve a very high public purpuse in mak- 
ing entirely clear the conservation principles for which the 
Democratic party will stand under your leadership. 


Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) GEORGE D. PRATT, President.” 














In the long spring twilight by the camp-fire the ‘‘Captain’’ would 
speak briefly of adventures and strange people he had seen 


Forest Vagabonds 









like the feathered 
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Few would sus- 
pect, however, that the almost 
uninhabited and unhospitable 
mountain fastness of central 
Idaho has its quota of wanderers. 
But such is the case. I have met 
and known many of them. 

There was “Pack Rat 
Johnny,’ who for a number of 
summers roamed the mountains 
at the headwaters of the Payette 
and Salmon Rivers, subsisting 
on the generosity of forest off- 
cers and sheep camps. 

He was a tough, wiry little 
man of fifty years or more, as 
tireless as a hillbred pony. Al- 
Ways swinging across his shoul- 
ders were several sacks wellloaded 
with whatever he could take 
from the camps he had visited. 


f[———| OST people are familiar with the type of vaga- 
| bond who beats his way from place to place on during the season. There seemed to be some impulse that 
drove him from place to place. 

Usually the person honored by his visits missed a few 


the railroads, or frequents the highways seeking 
| a “lift,” gauging his wanderings by the seasons 


By G. B. Marns 


The Monarch 


Though I own not a whit of the earth’s domain, 
And never a cot have I, 
Still wide I roam through forests wild, 
And by still streams I lie. 
I see the stars shine gently down, 
Through the sweep of the swaying pine; 
And the streams that I see belong to me, 
And the forests I roam are mine. 


I’ve traveled far and I’ve traveled wide, 
I’ve sailed smooth seas and rough; 
The lands that are strange to the hosts of men, 
I’ve reck’d with oft enough. 
And in those worlds, so vague and far, 
I own no fig or vine; 
But the lands that I see belong to me, 
And the seas that I sail are mine. 


I pitch my camp in mountain glen, 
I bivouac on the plain, 
Where vagrant breezes, passing by, 
Give gentle hint of rain; 
With only the stars to cover me, 
And a crust of bread to dine; 
Yet the mountains I see belong to me, 
And the fields that I rove are mine. 
—Laurence Lockney 


welcome, though he might pay you a second or third visit 


articles after he left, discarded 
clothes or shoes, pieces of leather 
or rope, a bit of candle and 
enough food to insure Johnny’s 
eating until he could make the 
next camp. No one complained, 
however, as the visits of the talk- 
ative little wanderer broke the 
loneliness for the men he called 
upon. 

When autumn storms drove 
the stockmen and foresters from 
the mountains, Johnny would 
drift down into the settlements 
and continue his peregrinations 
until the weather became too in- 
clement. Then he would com- 
mit some petty misdemeanor and 
get himself incarcerated for the 
winter months in a comfortable 
jail. When spring came again 
he would take up his wanderings. 

“Wild Bill” was not so wel- 


When the load became too heavy he would cache it in some come a visitor. He was a great hairy man past middle age 


convenient place and then start all over again. 


with the unsettled gleam of the mentally deranged in the 


He was a merry little tramp, always ready to pay for _ back of his eyes. He also had the unpleasant habit of camp- 


his meal or lodging with entertaining yarns of his adventures. 


He never stayed long enough in one place to wear out his 
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campfire when he left. 


ing where night overtook him and forgetting to put out his 
During the dry summer of 1924, 
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In 1924 we picked up one of ‘‘Wild Bill’s’’ neglected camp-fires just in time to prevent a con- 
flagration, and so he was invited to leave the forests 


after we had picked up one or two of his neglected campfires 
just in time to prevent a conflagration, it was necessary to 
invite him to leave the forests or be turned over to the 
authorities. 

My first meeting with “Coyote Charlie’? was back in the 
wilderness on the Middle Fork of the Salmon River. I 
had traveled for two days with only an occasional trace of 
man, in a country so wild and rough and weird it seemed 


God 


must have for- 


that even 
gotten it after 
its creation. 
Suddenly a hu- 
man face was 
thrust out of a 
thicket close to 
me. My horse 
was __ startled 
and became un- 
ruly, but a smile 
and cheery 


“Hello!” 


sured us both. 


reas- 


Charlie trav- 
eled with a 
string of horses, 
living largely 
off the land in 
the spring and 
summer, _trap- 
ping in the fall 


and winter. He 
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kept as far 


from _ civiliza- 
tion as he pos- 
sibly could ex- 
cept once a year 
when he went 
to dispose of 
his furs and 
purchase a few 
needed supplies. 

He called on 
me in town on 
one of these 
rare trips, a 
handsome _ fig- 
ure of a man 
with long curl- 
ing auburn hair 
and beard, 
dressed in 
snowy buckskin. 
He would have 
delighted the 
heart of a movie 
director if he 
could have been 
tamed. Jim was a product of the Colorado mountains. He 
drifted into Idaho about 1909. Like ‘Coyote Charlie,” he 
traveled with horses. But the horses did not make traveling 
Jim loved his horses. They were his 
All the sentiment of a starved and 
He might 


any easier for him. 

children, his friends. 
lonely soul was lavished on his equine pets. 
hunger, but they were fed; he might be footsore and weary, 


but they were cared for before he rested. And the animals 





He was proud of his skill as a marksman, 
and this shows him with his last season’s catch of fur 
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reciprocated his affection. They would come at his call, I found my host a stout, powerful man between sixty 
follow him at a word, like a pack of well trained dogs, and and seventy years of age. Before I left I had learned that 


perform many amusing stunts he 
had taught them. 

He failed as a packer and 
guide because he would not load 
his animals with heavy packs or 
make forced marches. So _ he 
wandered into the far places, seek- 
ing the freshest and greenest grass 
for his beasts, living the life of a 
nomad, proud of his ability as a 
hunter, fisherman and trapper. 

He hated bears as much as he 
loved horses, because in his youth 
he had been mauled and left for 
dead by a wounded grizzly. He 
became skilled in tracking them 
and knew their habits so well 
that many were killed in his 
wanderings. 

He will probably wander up 
and down the mountain trails 
until some forest ranger finds his 
camp in a_ hidden mountain 
meadow with his beloved horses 
standing with bowed heads 
around his couch where he lies 
in his last long sleep. 

I was climbing Scott Moun- 
tain one summer morning where 
the trail rises nearly five thou- 
sand feet in a very few miles. At 
the foot of the mountain I no- 
ticed a single wheel track that 
came into the trail from a by- 
path leading to an abandoned 
mine. As I followed the wheel 
mark up the steep grades, I specu- 
lated much on the kind of trav- 
eler who would attempt to take 
a vehicle over such a route and 
wondered at the type of convey- 
ance. On the mountain top, in 
a clump of spruce beside a spring, 
I came upon the “Professor” and 
the explanation. Beside _ his 
campfire stood a wheelbarrow 
loaded with camp equipment. 

When he asked me to alight 
and join him in his mid-day 
meal, I waited for no second 





< 


invitation. But it was curiosity : : Solvi 
, Where ‘Captain Kettle” worked. Solving our problem of the sliding rock, he 
completed the retaining wall and then went on his way to see the “‘rest of the 
world” before he died—and we could not persuade him to stay 


more than hunger that made 
me accept. 
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he was a veteran of the Civil War, a teacher of penman- 
ship, a miner, and that he had pushed a wheelbarrow on his 
prospecting tours over the Sierra and Cascade Mountains. 

The “Captain” came into the forest road camp on the 
South Fork by the trail that leads out of the Sawtooths one 
day in early May. He had traveled from Montana on foot 
and alone across the mountains of central Idaho, over snow- 
blocked passes, and through canyons that thundered with 
the roar of snow slides and avalanche. He stood before us, 
a small man with fiery red hair and beard, viking blue eyes 
that gave flashes of the spirit and will behind them, a thin 
hawk-like face and knotted hairy hands. 

There was a series of stories running in one of the popular 
magazines at that time describing the adventures of a Cap- 
tain Kettle, and the description of the doughty Captain so 
fitted our visitor that we nicknamed him “Captain Kettle.” 

It was our first road job. Congress had not yet recog- 
nized the need of forest roads and had failed to make ap- 
We had little experience, less money 
We had encountered 


propriations for them. 
and only the most primitive equipment. 
a bad stretch of slide rock and were having trouble getting 
across it. The rubble would slide into our roadbed about 
as fast as we took it out. 


The Southern Educational 


FFICERS of The American Forestry Association are 
much gratified over the backing its educational proj- 
ect to prevent forest fires in the South is receiving. 

This project was announced in the August issue of AMERI- 
CAN Forests AND Forest Lire. In addition to subscrip- 
tions by the Commonwealth Fund, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., the Florida Forestry Association, The Georgia Forestry 
Association, and the Mississippi Forestry Commission, the 
individual membership of The American Forestry Associa- 
tion has come forward with splendid financial cooperation. 
Two hundred and seventy-nine members of the Association 
responded to President Pratt’s letter of July 5th with 
pledges amounting to over $19,500. This support on the 
part of the membership has been instrumental in completing 
the budget and in making the project possible. 

The campaign, hereafter to be known as “The Southern 
Forestry Educational Project,” is now rapidly taking shape. 
During the past month conferences held in the three States 
have resulted in a plan of action which has been signed 
by all the major cooperators. This will be the “Magna 
Charta” for this project during the next three years. 
Initial plans of work and estimated budgets for each of 
the three States have also been approved and will form 
the basis for the Regional Director’s program. Georgia 
and Florida have each gone beyond the original require- 
ments and promise to furnish additional money sufficient to 
make possible two motor trucks equipped to show motion 
pictures in each of these States. In order to expedite mat- 
ters and assist the Regional Director in reflecting the de- 
sires of all the cooperators, an “Advisory Council,” with one 
representative from each of the three States, the United 


The “Captain” had asked for work and we took him out 
on the slide. He gave our problem a quick appraisal. “I 
believe I can do the job,” he said confidently. And he did. 

He was a reserved, rather taciturn person, but occasion- 
ally after supper, when our pipes were lighted, and we sat 
in the long twilight, he would speak briefly of adventures 
far away and strange peoples he had seen. 

One evening he finished the retaining wall he had built to 
hold the slide and the next morning he asked for his pay. 
We objected to his going and begged him to stay with us 
through the summer, but he had remained longer than he 
intended, there was still much of the world to be seen, and 
if he was to see it before he died he must keep moving. 
As I watched him disappear down the road with the short 
quick stride of the mountain man, there came to me a great 
urge to drop everything and follow him into the wild places 
of the earth. 

My “Captain” had sailed the seven seas, as attested by the 
tattoo marks on his corded arms and hairy chest, had trav- 
ersed the wildernesses of at least four continents and will 
probably give up his life while adventuring in some unknown 
regions of the earth. Of all the nomads I have met in the 
wild places, he was the “Prince of Vagabonds.” 


Project Off with a Swing 


States Forest Service, and The American Forestry Associa- 
tion has been provided for. 
Thomasville, Georgia, the 
center of the field to be covered, has been selected as head- 
quarters for Mr. W. C. McCormick, the Regional Director. 
The Thomasville Chamber of Commerce is providing co- 
operation which will relieve the project of practically all 
Orders for trucks and other initial equip- 


approximate geographical 


office expenses. 
ment needed have been placed. 

From now on every effort will be made to assemble the 
trucks and equipment with their operators at Waycross, 
Georgia, by September 19th. After a few days of prelimi- 
nary training in connection with the forestry fair, the men 
will drive the trucks to their several starting places so that 
the work should be actively under way by October Ist. 
Florida plans to start one truck in Clay County and the 
other in Escambia County. Their itineraries will carry 
them southerly toward Gainesville. One of Georgia's 
trucks will start in Butts County and the other in the north- 
eastern part of the State, while a fifth truck will start in 
southeastern Mississippi. 

Motion pictures, lantern slides, posters, and publications 
now available from the United States Forest Service, the 
three State forest services, and The American Forestry 
Association are sufficient to keep the work going for the 
better part of a year. This will give time in which to 
prepare new material with which to meet the many voids 
in this great educational field. Announcement of the project 
last month has brought to the Association expressions of 
interest and commendation from all parts of the country, 
and is stimulating cooperation from unexpected sources. 











The Forests and Your Car 


If We Are to Continue Riding 


Automobiles We Must Grow Forests 


By FRANKLIN W. REED 


S we drive joyously along the tree-bordered highways, 
or through the green, shaded beauty of the forests, we 
seldom realize that the automobile in which we are 

riding is itself dependent to a great extent upon the forest. 

Statistics, however, which are farthest from our thoughts 
when following the call of the road, show us that the auto- 
mobile industry in 1927 used 1,095,156,000 board feet of 
lumber in the production of 3,573,671 automobiles and 
trucks. Of the lumber used, 825,156,000 feet were hard- 
woods and 270,000,000 feet were softwoods. 

It takes an exceptionally fine stand of hardwood timber 
to yield 6,000 board feet an acre; so at least 137,000 acres 
were logged to secure the amount of hardwood necessary. 
Our softwood stands over the whole country will hardly 
average more than 10,000 feet to an acre; thus an additional 
27,000 acres had to be logged to obtain the softwood lumber 
needed. From this, one can deduce that at least 164,000 
acres of forest must be cut every year to enable us as a 
nation to continue using this modern and most desirable 
method of transportation as freely as we did in 1927. To 
put it another way, something like 3,600,000 acres of forest 
land must be kept continually in its best growing condition 
in order that we may continue to ride in automobiles as we 
have in the past. If we want to use more cars, and there 
is every indication that we do, a correspondingly increased 
area of forest must be managed under the most approved 
methods of protection and silvicultural treatment. 

A vivid imagination might picture the annual production 
of +,500,000 passenger cars, busses, taxicabs and trucks with- 
out the use of a single stick of wood. We might likewise, 
live in sheet iron houses, that would rattle when the wind 
blows, furnished with all metal chairs and tables, to freeze 
in winter and fry in summer. Woodless automobiles may 
be possible, but the fact that for every automobile con- 
structed an average of 306 board feet of lumber were 
used during the past year in the United States, an increase of 
sixty-six feet over 1926, indicates that the industry depends 
more and more upon wood to meet the public’s demand for 
comfort, strength and durability in their automobiles. 

But just as our forests are indispensable to the mainte- 
nance of the nation’s great fleet of motor vehicles, so has the 


While the 


automobile industry is drawing upon the forests for lumber 


motor vehicle become essential to the forests. 


to build cars, the forest industries annually keep more than 
85,000 motor trucks busy hauling timber from the forest 
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Every year 164,000 acres of forest must be cut 
for wood to be used in automobile manufacture 


to the mill, and distributing the finished products to the con- 
sumer. In addition to these trucks, an equal number of 
passenger cars are used by forest officers, fire wardens and 
logging superintendents in their daily work. 

Many of us who own automobiles are lovers of nature. 
We like to ride in comfort into the leafy woods and enjoy 
their beauties. Some of us are ardent advocates of the “wood- 
man spare that tree” idea; but if we are to continue riding in 
motor cars, trees must continue to be grown in the forests 
Sometimes they must be cut from 
To have automobiles 


and made into lumber. 
the very woods we enjoy the most. 
we must have forests, and the timber that grows in them. 
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IRE’S greatest enemy is water. It is the medium 
through which humanity has been saved from fiery 
destruction. Almost every minute of the day and 
night in the cities of the world, a great tower of water is 
thwarting the ambition of menacing flames, which if not 
immediately suppressed, would not only wipe out lives and 
property but entire Without water the world 
would soon become an ash heap of charred ruins. 

Water as a means of fire suppression, however, must 


cities. 


be controlled and applied when and where it is needed. 








Fire Trailers 


The Latest Wrinkle in Forest Fire Equipment 
By W. C. McCormick 


conditions of slow burning fires common in the South, gives 
promise of having water available on a fire irrespective of 
the type of country, and with the greatest speed possible. 
This is a fire trailer equipped with a 300-gallon tank and 
fire pumps, that may be hooked on the rear of an auto- 
mobile. It was conceived and constructed by the North 
Carolina Department of Conservation and Development, 
and has proved so successful in the State fire control work 
that in the future it will be part of the equipment of fire 


wardens and State rangers. On top of the water tank on 





It must be the _ trailer, 
thrown into which is com- 
the attack pletely en- 
with all the closed, is a 
speed and compartment 
force that hu- T"s : _— > A in which is 
man ingenuity erCrpyire 7 carried twelve 
can conceive. Mi DERVICE small fire 
Once a_ fire ‘ER No pumps, filled 

5 —- with water 


gains headway 
a tremendous 





and ready for 


Also 


loss is bound use. 
to result. there are buck- 
In safe- ets, hose con- 
guarding our nections, axes, 
cities, modern saws, _ rakes, 
fire apparatus hooks, _ back- 
has developed firing fuses 
rapidly along 5 a = and emergency 
these _ lines. ; food supply 
aes é For Lack of Water the Forest Burns—But here we have 300 gallons, with twelve , 
Fire in the . oe yen ; for twenty 
pumps and the other equipment to handle it immediately available 
forests, how- : men. On the 
ever, offers a tongue of the 


different problem. The inability to get a sufficient amount 
of water, if any at all, to the scene of the fire before it be- 
comes entrenched has caused foresters to fashion their at- 
tack around the effectiveness of the ax, shovel, and in late 
vears, the plow and tractor. 

Many experiments have been made for the speedy trans- 
portation of water for use against forest fire, but none have 
proved really effective. Great railway tank cars, capable of 
transporting thousands of gallons of water, and equipped 
with high pressure pumps, have contributed greatly to fire 
suppression and prevention along railroad rights-of-way. 
Smaller tanks mounted on trucks have also proved their 
worth along highways. But in the depths of the forests, 
where our greatest fire losses occur, the foresters, hindered 
by lack of good roads, must still resort to the ax and shovel. 

Now comes another experiment which, under the favored 


trailer is mounted a double action hand pump, which is 
operated by a man sitting on top of the tank while a second 
man plays the hose on the blaze. 

The mud guards of the trailer are arranged for foot 
rests. In the center of the top between the two doors over 
the tank is a pipe securely fastened to the tank which serves 
as a hand-hold. There is ample seating capacity on the tank 
to safely transport ten men. 

The trailer was originally designed to have water avail- 
able for filling the small portable pumps on a fire. The 
force pump arrangement is used only when necessary, oF 
when the trailer can be hauled through open country im- 
mediately on the fire line. It was designed especially for 
roadside fires. Trailers of lighter construction, suitable to 
be hauled by small automobiles, have also proved effective 
in fire control work in North Carolina. 
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Food and Wood 


Opportunities in 


Georgia’s Hardwoods 


By L. G. HARDMAN, Governor of Georgia 


OST of us, when we think of trees, think in 
general terms; a felled tree is a source of lum- 


z 


ber, and a living tree provides either shade or 








8g fruit for human consumption. It seldom occurs 
orf to us that the uses of trees, growing or cut, are 
Se) widely varied and dependent on the kind of tree. 


Failing to comprehend the values of forest trees 
while they are alive, we may think of forest conservation as 


OSB 











a sort of self-sacrificing act whereby we forego immediate 
profit in order that the next generation may have sufficient 
lumber for the manufacture of necessary articles. 

A brief examination of the uses of trees will show that this 
attitude is a mistake. The value of the fruit of our forest 
trees as stock food is one that is too frequently overlooked. 
In Georgia we have numerous fruit-bearing hardwood trees. 
Too many of these trees that produce berries, acorns, chest- 
nuts, chinquapins and muscadines are destroyed, and then 
after the land is cleared we plant crops of corn and peanuts 
to supply for hogs and cattle the nutrition they might have 
had from the tree fruits. 

More than twenty years ago I planted honey locust, black 
locust, persimmon, mulberry and black walnut trees to fur- 
nish feed for stock, and at the same time to grow timber for 


industrial uses. Some of the species have proved especially 
serviceable in producing food, because their fruits ripen at 
seasons when there is no grazing crop. 

Examination of specific values of some of the hardwood 
trees of Georgia may be of interest. The wild persimmon 
grows practically without attention on waste lands, and 
within fifteen or twenty years produces a splendid timber 
crop. According to weights that I have estimated and 
measured, an average tree bears 720 pounds of fruit an- 
nually. ‘Ten thousand trees, which would not cover more 
than one hundred acres, would thus furnish 720,000 pounds 
of valuable feed for cattle, hogs, sheep and colts. As the 
fruit contains five to twenty-five per cent of sugar, depending 
on the variety grown, its nutritive value is high. ‘The pulp 
and seed are ground before feeding. If the persimmon is 
harvested before it ripens it has a high content of tannin, 
or tannic acid, which is valuable in the process of tanning 
leather. ‘The possibility of producing sugar commercially 
from the fruit is an alluring problem for experiment. If the 
sugar content is twenty per cent, we might have, besides our 
cattle feed, 14,000 pounds of sugar from one hundred acres. 
If this sugar should prove to be of commercial utility, a 
helpful industry might be added to the South, the magni- 





A mixed group in Hall County, Georgia—Dogwood, with other hardwoods and Pine. A hardwood of superior 
quality, Dogwood’s uses are many and varied and it will grow quickly on almost any type of land in Georgia 
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tude of which may be seen when we compare the sugar con- 
tent of the persimmon with that of the beet. When Na- 
poleon, in 1801, suggested making sugar from beets, about 
six per cent was the estimated yield of beet sugar. An ap- 
parent objection that the persimmon seed would be difficult 
to remove might be overcome by the cultivation of a variety 
which has been found in Banks, Habersham and Jackson 
Counties, Georgia, and which is seedless. The timber of 
the persimmon tree is a most satisfactory fuel; a cord of 
the air-dry wood yields the same amount of heat as a ton 
of bituminous coal of good grade. Industrially, the wood is in- 
dispensable in the manufacture of shuttles used in textile mills ; 
besides the 

home con- 
sumption 
more than half 
of the shuttle 
blocks 


factured in 


manu- 


America are 
sent to for- 
eign countries. 
Persimmon 
wood is used 
extensively in 
the manufac- 
ture of golf 
clubs, and 
more than one 
hundred thou- 
sand rough 
persimmon 
blocks are 
used annually 
in making shoe 
lasts. The dog- 
wood, like the 
persimmon, is a hardwood tree of superior properties in 
hardness, toughness, fineness of texture and smoothness when 
subjected to wear. Its timber uses are the same as those 
of the persimmon. The tree is easily and quickly grown on 
almost any type of land in Georgia. In the fall the tree 
bears beautiful red berries, good food for birds as well as 
cattle; when these berries mature, they drop to the ground. 
The dogwood has an artistic as well as a utilitarian value; 
the beauty of ten thousand dogwoods blossoming on a hun- 
dred-acre tract would almost be beyond description. 
Although the sourwood was regarded by old-time lumber- 
men of the South as a sort of weed of the forest, it is now 
being exploited because of the decreasing supply of more 
valuable woods. Its size, however, necessarily restricts its 
use as timber to the making of small articles, such as golf 


The 


sourwood tree is oblong in shape, with spreading limbs 


clubs, tool handles, mallets and bearings for machinery. 


and delicate white flowers, which bloom in June and July. 
The tree occasionally attains a height of more than fifty 
feet, and has a tall, straight, slim trunk nearly twenty inches 





Persimmon restocking an old pasture in Hall County, Georgia. 


in diameter. Usually, however, the diameter does not 


exceed ten inches. The flowers, on panicles or stems, some- 


what like the lily-of-the-valley, are seven to eight inches 


long. Presently the bloom drops, leaving a graceful seed 
pod. The beauty of both flower, leaf and pod makes the 


tree commercially valuable for decorative purposes, but the 
chief value is its honey producing quality. The flowers are 
the source of the most beautiful honey and one of the most 
delicious flavors known. 

The honey-locust, a somewhat less valuable variety of 
hardwood, is useful in making fence posts, railroad ties and 
Honey-locust fence posts are fairly durable. 


When dry, the 


wood is also 


wagon wheels. 


one of the best 
fuels. Both the 
thorny and 
thornless vari- 
eties of honey- 
locust grow in 
Georgia. The 
thorny variety 
bears enor- 
mous _ crops, 
with the pods 
six to twelve 


inches long 
and having 
meat on the 
thick . side, 
with many 
seeds. Cattle 


find this fruit 
very palatable. 
On 
soil a twenty- 
five year old 
tree should produce from twenty to forty bushels of fruit. 
One hundred acres of trees would yield 500,000 pounds of 
cattle feed. Not only is the fruit excellent stock feed, but 
it may also be made into a refreshing drink with a delicious 
flavor. Like the sourwood, the honey-locust produces honey, 
though less valuable than the former. 

Posts made from the black locust endure for from fifty 
Hence the black locust is most valu- 


suitable 


Persimmon 
wood is indispensable in the manufacture of textile shuttles 


to seventy-five years. 
able for posts for telephone lines and for all uses where the 
wood is constantly exposed to the weather or is placed in the 
earth. The ease with which it is transplanted or reseeded 
makes it valuable in restoring the fertility of waste lands. 
R. S. Maddox, State Forester of Tennessee, has for years 
encouraged its use in the reciamation of land. Trees which 
he planted in 1914 have grown into post sizes and have been 
cut. In 1927 he planted 150,000 seedlings. 

As far south as Columbus, Georgia, black walnut is cut 
and shipped for commercial use. ‘This tree is one of the 
most valuable in America; planting of the trees on the 
unused farm-land in Georgia would prove an excellent in- 
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The Honey Locust—less important economically than 

some of the other hardwoods, but useful in the manu- 

facture of fence posts, railroad ties and wagon wheels, 
while the fruit is a palatable cattle feed 


vestment. Some idea of its worth in the furniture industry 
may be gained from the statement of one manufacturer— 
that one cord of high-grade walnut timber, made into the 
highest grade of furniture, might be valued as high as 
$500,000. No other American timber is so highly prized 
for this use. Moreover, while growing, the tree is a thing 
of beauty with its conical shape and low-hanging branches. 
Naturally a large tree, it would grow to magnificent pro- 
portions if given time and a favorable site. Though we 
rarely see a walnut tree more than thirty inches in diameter, 
breast-high, logs as large as seventy-seven inches at the small 
end have been cut, and heights of 125 to 150 feet are on 
The black walnut tree is a prolific bearer of a 
There is a growing demand for the kernels of 


record. 
useful fruit. 
the nuts, which are used chiefly in candy-making, and which 
are gaining popularity in breads, cakes and salads. The 
Georgia black walnut is of excellent quality, superior to the 
The hull of the walnut contains a dye, the 
properties of which have not been definitely determined, 
though it was used extensively for dying jeans and woolen 
materials in the South during the Civil War. Research may 
disclose in the walnut hull a great value for dye manu- 
facturers. 


Ohio product. 


The mulberry, the white oak, and the post oak are other 
Georgia hardwoods that might be considered. Mulberry 
wood is very satisfactory for fence posts. A Florida farmer 
recently stated that he knew of mulberry fence posts that 
had lasted for more than eighty years. As the wood is not 
easily burned, it is excellent for use in fences along railroads. 
Mulberry is also used by coopers in making tubs, kegs, vats 
and firkins. “he growing trees are useful as windbreaks for 
orchards, for, besides furnishing protection from the wind, 
they provide food for birds, which might otherwise destroy 
more valuable fruit; and for hogs and cattle it is valuable 
food. 

The value of the white oak acorn in feeding hogs and 
producing pork is almost equal to that of potatoes and pea- 
nuts; its effect in producing soft pork is similar to that of 
In White County, Georgia, I have a tract of 
two thousand acres in which I have preserved all trees that 
grow fruit, berries, or any food. On this farm is a dairy. 
When the acorns and mast begin to ripen and drop, in 
autumn, the hogs are so well satisfied with the products 
of the forest that they will hardly come for the skimmed 
milk that is fed them. (Continued on page 575) 


peanuts. 





The Persimmon is a great producer of fruit, the 


average tree bearing 720 pounds annually. It grows 
prolifically on waste lands and produces a splendid 
timber crop within fifteen or twenty years 








cGREGOR MOUNTAIN, 
a rugged peak with Sandalee 
glacier on its back, com- 
mands a magnificent view of 
northern Washington. On 

















its highest spire, at an ele- 
vation of 8,100 feet, the United States 
Forest Service maintains a fire lookout 





station so inaccessible to approach that 
it was necessary to build a tramway with 
standing lines of steel wire, 1,500 feet in 
length, to reach the lookout who isolates 
himself there to keep a constant watch 
over the vast forest area. 

I am the so-called “Guardian of the 
Peaks” on McGregor Mountain. Dur- 


The roost of a “Guardian of the Peaks,” on the , 
highest spire of McGregor Mountain, 8,100 feet 6 2) ing the long fire season I am shut off 


from the outside world. My only sight 
of human life is through a powerful 
field glass used to sweep the canyons. and 


above the sea, “far from the madding crowd.” 


forested ridges for the sign of a smoke curl; my only communication is by telephone. Yet, isolated as I 
am, there is no monotony to life on McGregor Mountain. Every hour of the day and night is brimming 


over with awesome sights; every day brings the unexpected. 


During the afternoon and early evening of one August day, lightning started two fires about six miles 


to the south. The storm was menacing and passed almost directly over the lookout, eventually disappear- 


ing far to the north in British Columbia. 


Shortly after I retired, another storm loomed in the south. It seemed to hover in the distance, so | 


partly reclined on the bunk while keeping tab of the direction and number of flashes. Suddenly the storm 
cloud, black as midnight, encompassed the mountain top. The noise was terrific and the flashes of lightning 
were blinding. Looking to the west, a thousand lights ssemed to glow and glimmer on the opposite mountain. 
I could plainly see balls of fire flickering and dancinz the length of the north standing line. The south 
was a solid stream of electric fire, which seemed to chase up and down the lightning conductor cables. The 
telephone wire, as far as I could see, was illuminated every few inches. Some of the balls of fire appeared as 
large as baseballs, others were about the size of an ezg and on down in size to just points and flickers of 


Even points of rock had splotches of fire wavering and crawling on them. This lasted for thirty 


minutes. ‘The storm then passed on north, starting three fires. 


It was a weird, strangely beautiful sight. With someone here to have shared it with, perhaps I should 
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\ “Guardian of the 
Peaks” expects any- 
hing, and usually gets 

Severe electrical 
forms, snow and ice 
nay all come in the same 
day. 


Above, the lookout 
house on McGregor 
Mountain in the grip 
f ice during midsum- 
ner. Right, digging 
he way out of a huge 
snow-drift 





Shut off from the outside world, the lookout on McGregor Mountain, 

the snow-capped peak at the left, commands a magnificent view of 

northern Washington. His only communication is by telephone, and 

his only view of his fellow man is through powerful field glasses many 

miles away. Yet, thrills aplenty offer and there is no monotony to 
life on top of the world, —the unexpected always happens 
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have, in a sense, appreciated the phenomenon more. 

Again, shortly after midnight, several days later, 
I was awakened by the terrific roaring of thunder. 
There alone I waited for the next phase of the 
storm. The fog was dense. Absolute silence pre- 
vailed for an hour. Then, without warning, a 
mighty crash, as if a ton of rock had fallen on the 
top of the lookout house from unknown heights, sent 
me scrambling onto the glass-legged stool. In about 
ten seconds the crash was repeated, and the house 
shook violently as a sound, as of air escaping from 
a thousand bursting auto tires, assailed my ears. 
Balls of fire and glittering sparks cascaded in a 
dazzling shower from the eaves to tumble into the 
fresh snow below. Then silence again. A strong 
smell of brimstone filled the air. 

I stood, half dressed, on the glass-legged stool for 
thirty minutes, but not another sound came out of 
the fog. Cautiously I went outside with the expecta 
tion of seeing a lot of shingles gone from the roof. 
There seemed to be no change. The green roof 
paint was not even marred. 

The house was struck in 1926 before the lightning 
protection was installed. At that time the ‘“Guar- 
dian of the Peaks’ was knocked unconscious for 
fifteen minutes. The old saying is, “lightning 
never strikes twice in the same place.” It may not, 
but for all practical purposes I know it strikes so 
close that I for one do not see what difference the 
distinction makes. 
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Sweeping Reorganization of Forestry 


in Minnesota Advocated 
State Auditor Ray P. Chase, Would Cut to Bedrock in Placing State’s 


Administration of Forests on a Permanent and Efficient Foundation 


forest lands “‘so as to increase their productivity, make them 


N A LETTER dated August 11th and addressed to the 
Minnesota Reforestation Ray P. Chase, 
State Auditor, recently criticized by a number of fores- 


Commission, 


ters for his administration of state timber sales, places him- 
self on record in favor of a sweeping reorganization of gov- 
ernmental machinery having to do with forest interests and 


the management of Minnesota’s 


a permanent source of revenue to the state, and make them 
supply continuously forest products for the needs of the 
people.” In making his recommendations, the State Auditor 
suggests to the Commission “that you cut clear to bedrock, 
excluding from your minds all non-essentials whether per- 

sonal, political or merely trivial, 





and that you build on a perma- 





forest lands. Mr. Chase vigor- 
ously urges that the present divi- 
sion of responsibility for the ad- 
state owned 
timber and lands 
ended and that there be created 
a State Department of Forestry 
which shall have exclusive juris- 


diction over all forest activities 


ministration of 
timber 


forestry code. 


within the province of the state. 
This department, he holds, 
must be adequate and efficient. 


It should be “equipped with Auditor. 
competent personnel, supplied 
with sufficient appropriations, 


empowered by ample _ legal 
authority, directed by the ablest 
man_ obtainable, and 
guided by the best program that 


trained intellects can plan.” 


inspired 


The present Minnesota law 
which makes the State Auditor 
primarily responsible for the ad- 
timber 


ministration of state 


oF) > 
lands, Mr. Chase brands as un- and recreation. 
reasonable, illogical and burden- 
some and the State Auditor 


should be relieved of this “in- 


High Points in Auditor’s 
Recommendation 


be Amendment of state constitution to make 
possible enactmentof thorough-going Minnesota 


Classification of state lands designed to dedicate 
to forestry those best suited for timber growing. 
Immediate termination of supervision of state 
timber and timber lands by the office of State 


Unification of state administration of forest 
affairs by creation of a Department of Forestry 
with exclusive jurisdiction. 

Forestry Department to be under most com- 
petent expert obtainable and to comprise four 
major divisions: forest management, forest pro- 
tection, forest research and public relations. 
State acquisition and consolidation of forest 
lands for timber production, game restoration 


A practical program of reforestation for non- 
productive forest lands. 


nent foundation the machinery 
which can administer best state 
forests and forest lands. You 
are building not for this gen- 
eration but for a century ahead. 
Let the breadth of your vision, 
the sincerity of your purpose 
and the intensity of your effort 
match the magnitude of your 
task.” 

Mr. Chase in his letter traces 
the history of the state laws re- 
sponsible for the present divided 
and unsatisfactory supervision 
of state forest interests. The 
original law dates back to the 
legislature of 1862. “At that 
Mr. Chase, “it 

that someone 
supervision of the 


time,” writes 
was necessary 
undertake 
public lands and the state being 
young, poor and anxious to 
avoid an additional expenditure 
for salary for a land department 
chief, the duty was imposed on 
the State Auditor who was 


made ex officio land comm‘s- 








congruous” duty. “There is no 

logical reason,”’ he declares, “for encumbering a state fiscal 
office with administration of lands, mines, timber and parks 
and no reasonable excuse for burdening it with that respon- 
sibility. ‘There never has been.” 

The Auditor’s letter was written in answer to a number 
of questions put to him by the Interim Commission on 
Forestry appointed by the last state legislature to study and 
investigate forest conditions within the state and to report 
its findings to the next legislature. The specific question to 
which Mr. Chase replied in his letter of August 11th asks 


for his definite recommendations on the handling of state 
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sioner” and charged. with the 
supervision of all lands belonging to the state. 

In 1881 the voters amended Section 2, Article VIII, of 
the state constitution to provide that all swamp lands held 
by the state and acquired thereafter shall be appraised and 
sold under the supervision of the State Auditor. ‘Thus 
since 1862,” Mr. Chase declares, “the State Auditor has 
been charged by statutory law with responsibility for super- 
vision, appraisement and sale of all state lands and the tim- 
ber thereon, and since 1881 has been responsib!e by constitu- 
tional as well as statutory law for the appraisement and sale 
of swamp lands. Since over two-thirds of all state lands 
(Continued on page 572) 


























EDITORIAL 


Pennsylvania’s Forest Bond Issue 


HEN the political smoke of the November elections has 
cleared, the forest eyes of the nation, figuratively 
It is then that 
the long standing proposal of bond 
$25,000,000—the largest in the history of state forestry— 
will have been decided definitely one way or the other by 
the people of that state. The purpose of the bond issue is 
to provide money for the immediate acquirement of a system 
of state forests which will in some measure meet the social 
and economic requirements of future genera‘tions of Penn- 
sylvanians. As is well pointed out by the Pennsylvania 
Forestry Association, the forest bond issue is one of the 
most far-reaching propositions that has ever been presented 
It is not a fanciful notion of 


speaking, will be fixed upon Pennsylvania. 


a_ forest issue of 


to the people of the state. 
visionary idealists but an investment that will appreciate in 
value and will assure to all citizens of the state the many 
gifts that forests, and forests alone, can bring. 

That the state is in urgent need of more home forests 
cannot be questioned. There was a time when Pennsylvania 
stood first in lumber production among the states of the 
Union. Today eighty-four per cent of Pennsylvania’s lumber 
and seventy per cent of her pulpwood needs can be supplied 
only by importations from far distant states. The present 
per capita consumption of lumber is three hundred board 
feet annually, of which only fifty-eight board feet can be sup- 
plied by the sawmills within the state. In other words, for 
every ten board feet of lumber now needed by the people 
of Pennsylvania eight must be obtained from outside sources. 

In the face of present needs the situation is bad enough. 
What it will be for future generations is not pleasant to con- 


template. More state forests and more trees growing on 


Pennsylvania’s thirteen million acres of forest land becomes, 
therefore, an economic necessity of large magnitude. The 
use of bonds to provide a system of state forests within a rea- 
sonable time and before it is too late to provide for future 
wood needs is strongly supported by the argument that 
forest restoration benefits future generations more than the 
present and that, therefore, the taxpayer of tomorrow should 
help meet the cost of the investment. It seems certain that 
future generations, if they could speak today, would cry out 
“Give us forests at any price.” 

Pennsylvania has long occupied a position of leadership in 
state forestry. Small though its present system of state 
forests is compared to the population and wood needs of the 
state, it has proved the wisdom of the men who initiated the 
movement twenty-seven years ago. Its state forests at the 
clese of 1927 aggregated 1,132,C00 acres purchased at an 
average price of $2.26 an acre. These lands are today 
valued at $12.50 an acre. As forest producing properties, 
they have returned to the state $734,782 of which $427,- 
+62 have gone to increase the state school fund. 

The state that takes care of the needs of its present 
citizens and at the same time looks out for its future genera- 
tions wears the real mark of progress. Its beneficent leader- 
ship instills pride of citizenship in its people and enriches 
their love of man and home and country. As a powerful 
force of example, its influence spreads outward to other 
states and gives birth and growth to progress in distant fields. 
By passage of the forest bond issue, Pennsylvania will seize 
a rare opportunity to forge its raw forest lands into a corner- 
stone of future prosperity and social advancement. 


Industry and Game 


HE decision of the Institute of Sporting Arms and Am- 

munition Manufacturers to undertake a nation-wide sur- 
vey of game conditions and the needs of game management 
is among the significant and promising developments in 
game protection in recent years. If this survey develops 
its full promise, it should make a contribution of the first 
magnitude to the science of game protection and game 
Production. By good fortune, the Institute has retained the 
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services of Mr. Aldo Leopold, a well-known forester who is 
also one of the foremost authorities in this country in the field 
of game management. After nearly twenty years’ experience 
in the Forest Service, in research, in administration, and in 
the practical management of natural resources, Mr. Leopold 
brings to the field of game research and game management 
a wealth of knowledge and skill developed in a closely allied 
field. The principles of game management have many points 
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of similarity to the principles of forest management. Both 
sciences deal with the continuous production of living crops— 
in the one case forests, in the other, animals. Both economic 
forestry and economic game management imply the steady 
and continuous harvesting of the mature crop and its equally 
continuous replacement by a new crop. And forests being a 
most important haunt of game and fish, game production will 
always be an important part of the forester’s work and the 
two arts are inextricably interwoven and interrelated. 

It is, therefore, not surprising that foresters are entering 
more and more the field of game management. For many 
years the Forest Service, both independently and in coopera- 
tion with the states, has played an important and successful 
part in game protection in the National Forests. Before he 
was called to the head of the Biological Survey, Mr. Paul 
G. Redington had had a long and distinguished career in 
forestry and now the calling of Mr. Leopold to undertake a 
national survey of game management is another proof of the 
close interrelation of forest and game management. 

In undertaking this survey, the Institute of Sporting Arms 
and Ammunition Manufacturers is performing a valuable 
public service. Although some promising work has been 
done in the field of practical game management research, the 
fact remains that thus far our game protection and game pro- 
have and 
Most of the research on wild life has been in 


But 


now we are confronted with the practical question, ‘“What 


duction been based on rules-of-thumb, guesses, 


“hunches.” 
the field of systematic descriptions and classification. 
shall we do to save our game?” ‘The answer to this question 
demands a vast amount of research which is only another 


name for fact finding. What is actually happening to our 


game birds, mammals and fishes in different regions? What 
controllable factors are influencing them? What can be 
done about their food supply and adequate shelter from 
natural enemies? How can we make sure of adequate breed- 
What do we need in the way of refuges and 
rest-grounds? What can we do to make our inflexible and 
antiquated state game laws more responsive to the needs of 
living animals? How can hunting as a sport be so regulated 
that. it is no longer inimical to maintaining a full supply of 


ing stock? 


game? 

These and a hundred other questions press for an answer. 
The survey provided by the Institute will answer some of 
them. Still more important, it promises to establish new 
principles and procedures in the field of game management. 
It promises to emphasize game protection as a constructive, 
productive art in a way it has never been emphasized before. 
No doubt the backers of this enterprise have a measure of 
self-interest at stake; for the depletion of the game supply 
naturally means a decreased market for small arms and 
ammunition. But this is not the whole story. The modern 
industrial research institute is not merely a sign of more in- 
tense competition; it is also the embodiment of new indus- 
trial ideals and a recognition of industrial responsibility 
toward our natural resources. The growing ideal of public 
service by industry is no mere gesture to obtain public favor; 
it is a symbol of the fact that the highly specialized and 
scientific technique of modern industry has its own interest 
and fascination for the men engaged in it. So the public will 
watch with keen interest this scientific enterprise in game 
management so generously undertaken by an important in- 


dustry. 


Opposition and Opportunity 


ORESTERS are so sure that planting and caring for 

trees is worth while that anything in the nature of 
opposition or coolness comes as a shock. ‘The answers to 
a forestry questionnaire recently returned by fifty-two out 
of sixty-five county agricultural agents in Kansas are a case 
Eight of these men reported that farmers in their 
Furthermore, they 


in point. 
counties have no interest in forestry. 
expressed the opinion that windbreaks or shelter-belts are of 
doubtful value on Kansas farms. Shortly afterwards there 
came to this office a letter from the Arctic explorer, Vilh- 
jalmur Stefansson, in response to an invitation to join The 
American Forestry Association. 

Mr. Stefansson was born and brought up on the prairies of 
Manitoba and has spent more than ten years in the Arctic. 
“Tt is the one landscape that thrills me,” he wrote, ‘‘and 
I would be more likely to contribute money to a defense 
organization to prevent the encroachment of the forest upon 
the prairie than to contribute toward the planting of trees. 
I have no doubt that the tree fans are going to 


win out.” 
Contrast this with the following statement credited to 
Luther Burbank: “You will notice that the substantial, the 


thrifty, the worthy and the likeable classes of people plant 
trees, no matter whether they are in a new and treeless 
country, or in one already well planted, and that the shiftless, 
the transient, the careless and the selfish are as little likely 
to set out sheltering trees as they are to be neat, thrifty or 
good neighbors. 

“Show me a developed town with no trees and I will show 
you a town to avoid as a home for your families. This is 
not by chance; the planted and the tended tree is as sure 
a sign of civilization as the revered flag or a church spire or 
a schoolhouse belfry, and the English, who have carried 
civilization to every part of their dominions scattered far and 
wide about the earth, plant shade trees almost before they 
finish their houses or start their towns.” 

Dr. Stefansson’s good-natured closing phrase—‘‘No doubt 
the tree fans are going to win out,” throws out something 
of a challenge. No doubt we will win, but with fire and 
wastage and public apathy, we who admit to the term “tree 
There is work for every one of us 
The Southern Forestry Edu- 
Association is 


fans” cannot sit idly by. 
in every part of the country. 
cational Project of The American Forestry 
but one example of opportunities before us. 











VISITOR to Western Canada today finds a very 

different territory from that which existed a quarter 

of a century ago. In the early nineties this region, 
familiarly known today as the granary of the British Em- 
pire, was yet in the experimental stage, its potentiality largely 
unplumbed. ‘Today, with its capacities proved, it stands as 
one of the world’s greatest agricultural areas. The ex- 
panse which lured the land-hungry from all corners of the 
globe no longer has the indecisive aspect of a fleeting Bo- 
nanza, where, heedless of other considerations, men are 
rapidly and prodigally exploiting resources with the idea of 
returning with their stake to gentler spheres. Western 
Canada today has a settled air, an aspect of permanent 
establishment. 

No longer do farmers carry on their field operations reck- 
lessly and destructively, with eyes cast back to homelands 
they left. Cities and towns have lost that mien of fragility 
and temporariness. The Canadian West today is a land of 
home-makers, of agriculturists deeply attached to the soil 
they till and resolved to maintain its virtue for all time, of 
urban dwellers with a love for and pride in home towns. 








Tree-planting has changed the face.of the Canadian prairies—strong, green shelter belts of trees surround the pros- 
perous homes and protect as well the rich crops of growing grain 


The Transformation of the Canadian Prairie 
By E. L. CHIcANOT 


In this comparatively brief period it is not too much to 
say that the Prairie Provinces of Western Canada have been 
transformed, and this region, which shortly prior to the 
opening of the century was still the range of the Indian and 
buffalo, loses nothing by comparison with other sections of 
the Dominion in phases of modern advancement. Instead 
of the expanses of undulating plain, sunburnt and dun-hued, 
the area has been parceled up into countless little productive 
tracts, green with growing crops, each with its snug tree- 
ensconced home. ‘The drab, random-built cow towns, set 
down haphazardly upon the bleak expanse, have been de- 
veloped into fine, orderly cities and towns, comparable in 
their attractiveness to similar centers in Eastern Canada, 
where at the outset Nature had been more kindly. 

In effecting this transformation tree-planting has been a 
big, if not the biggest, factor. ‘The term Prairie Provinces, 
as attached to this broad area comprising Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, is somewhat of a misnomer. The 
southern area of the provinces stretching up from the inter- 
national border, where it touches the states of Montana 
and North Dakota, is bare of any vegetation but the nutri- 
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tious buffalo grass and clumps of willow and other light 
brush encountered along the watercourses. About 200 miles 
north of the border, however, thicker brush begins, which 
increases in density and size until in the center of the prov- 
inces there are magnificent stretches of lovely parkland, and 
still farther north woods of timber of quite respectable 
The southern treeless area, however, is of very 

It was the first to attract settlement because 


dimensions. 
great extent. 
penetrated by the transcontinental line of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and because, from an agricultural point of 
view, it possessed certain apparent advantages. 

One of these, in the colonist’s view, was this very absence 


fee, * OG 
be ae “, -* 


farm’s appearance that its owner would be reluctant to leave 
it, or whether it was prompted by purely economic considera- 
tions, in 1901, just about the time the force of the invasion 
of land-seekers was making itself felt, the Federal authorities 
inaugurated a tree-planting policy. 

A tree nursery was established at Indian Head, Sas- 
katchewan, with the primary object of supplying prairie 
farmers with trees to plant about their homes. Shortly 
afterwards the Canadian Pacific Railway, the organization 
which had opened up the west to colonization and was most 
vitally interested in its permanent settlement, established a 
similar nursery at Wolseley, in the same province. 





Through educational propaganda the Canadian Government created a demand for trees among the prairie farmers, 


and then established nurseries to meet the increasing demand for planting stock. 


The Canadian Pacific Railroad 


cooperated in stimulating this work, and today over fifty thousand shelter belts are growing on the prairie farms 


of Canada. 


of trees, which obviated the long and laborious task of clear- 
ing incidental to pioneer life. A new settler could put his 
plow in the ground and commence cultivation the day after 
arrival, his first crop being limited only to the extent of the 
land he could prepare in a season for seeding. It was a 
temptation to use get-rich-quick methods, to sow and harvest 
as large an area as possible, regardless of sound farming 
practice or the possible exhaustion of the soil, with the idea 
of departing as soon as sufficient money had been made. It 
was a lamentable prospect for a new country to face, but it 
never eventualized. The first farmers to settle are, in the 
main, still there. 

Whatever the reason for the denudation of this vast ex- 
panse, about which different theories exist, it was certainly 
not because trees would not grow there. Early experiments 
established this fact. Whether the government was far- 
sighted enough to appreciate the possible effect of tree-plant- 


ing upon permanent colonization through so improving a 


This is a bed of young conifers at onz of the Government’s tree nurseries 


The two set out together upon the gigantic task of trans- 
forming the prairie, though it is to be doubted if either had 
any idea how monumental their work was to become, how 
fruitful the results of their efforts. Maple, ash, caragana, 
poplar and willow were produced at the nursery farms from 
seed, and the undertaking made to supply with trees all 
farmers making application. To make certain of proper 
culture and an appreciation of the work undertaken, farm- 
ers were required to make application for trees a year in 
advance of planting and at that time agree to prepare land 
under expert direction. Assurance that this had been done 
had to be given before trees were dispatched, with a plan 
of the belt showing how the different varieties shou'd be 
planted. Arrangements were also made to have farms 
visited from time to time after the trees had been set out, 
to make sure that instructions were being carried out. 

At first the response was slow. Such a policy was novel 
and savored of new-fangledness to practical farmers, who 
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looked for con- 
crete profit from 

move- 
Newly 


arrived settlers, 


every 
ment. 


especially when 
in doubt as to 
whether they 
were going to 
remain 
nently in the 


perma- 


country, had lit- 
tle time for such 
frilly 
tions. 


innova- 

While 
upon conviction 
of the value of 
planting trees 
for material 
purposes they 
might have been 
induced to co- land to stay. 
operate with the 
Government to a larger extent, it is to be doubted if at the 
outset the appeal to beauty was a very strong one with them. 
This is reflected in the fact that the first year’s distribution of 
trees was made to twenty farmers. 

As settlement increased and the parceling up of land be- 
came denser, there developed in Government and railway a 
keener appreciation of the possible benefits of their policy. 
The establishment of nurseries was followed up by an active 
and unceasing campaign of propaganda. The Government 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway sent demonstration cars 
throughout the with attendance. 
These presistently preached the benefits of tree-planting. 


territory, lecturers in 





Contentment and prosperity dwell here, on this little Canadian farm. 





The beginnings of a shelter belt and wind-break on a Canadian prairie farm. The Canadian 
West is today a land of home-makers, people who are putting down roots and settling on the 


And the growing of trees has been a tremendous factor in bringing this about 


Through the institution of Arbor Day a special period was 
set aside for prairie tree-planting and both the town and 
country people were strongly urged to take advantage of the 
Government’s provision. 

As the years went on, the work gradually gained ground 
and the nurseries were extended as greater call was made 
upon them. ‘The Government established a new one at 
Sutherland, Saskatchewan, to increase its output of trees. 
While the effects of the unremitting propaganda cannot be 
discounted, it is clear that the urge for beauty and the desire 
to improve home surroundings came with the gradual set- 
tling down of the country as its capacity for high and 

varied agricul- 
tural produc- 
: tion became es- 
tablished. As 
the 
stage was 
behind, 


they found more 


pioneer 
left 


too, 


time and greater 
opportunity for 
devotion to such 
materially un- 
profitable phases 
as home beauti- 
fying. Example 
also was conta- 


gious, and the 
planting of a 
shelter belt in 


a district was 
quickly fol- 


lowed by similar 


Throughout the prairie 


provinces it is almost impossible to find a farm that is not protected and beautified by trees, and this 
transformation was brought about in a comparatively brief period 
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attention on the part of neighbors. Looking back now, it 
is possible to see what a tremendous work has been accom- 
plished. 

The number of farmers to make application for seedlings 
increased each year until the number to apply in 1927 was 
over 11,000. In that year the two Government nurseries 
in Saskatchewan distributed 7,430,000 broadleaf seedlings 
and cuttings. Since the work commenced in 1901 a total 
of 93,131,000 broadleaf seedlings and cuttings of maple, 
ash, caragana, poplar and willow, and 1,645,145 evergreens 
of white spruce, Scotch pine, jack pine, and lodgepole pine 
have been dispatched for planting on prairie farms by the 
Government. As a result, between 50,000 and 60,000 
shelter belts have come into existence on as many farms in 
the Prairie Provinces. Traveling through the territory 
today, it is almost impossible to find a farm where the house 
is not protected and beautified by trees about it. 

Nevertheless, the Government is by no means relinquish- 
ing its efforts. Tree-planting today is carried out on a 
larger scale than ever on the prairies, and a corps of nine 
experienced field inspectors travels continuously, inspecting 
proposed new plantations, advising farmers who are actually 
planting, and taking careful census of the plantations of the 
previous years. Incidentally, they make observation of the 
effect of plantations on the social and economic life of the 
settler. 

Materially, the value of these shelter belts is very great, 
as farmers appreciate. They place a monetary value upon 
them of from $500 to $5,000 each, and a general average of 
$1,000 is considered to be justly conservative. Primarily, 
they afford farm homes protection against strong prairie 
winds and give shelter to animals rustling in the open. 
Generally speaking, prairie tree-planting has increased the 
amount and variety of agricultural products by conserving 
moisture and arresting soil drifting. It has resulted in the 
more extensive planting of gardens, and especially orchards, 
with greater engagement and success in all phases of fruit 
production. ‘Tree plantations have other material values in 
a country which is devoid of timber, and imported wood is 
high in price. Land seeded to Russian poplar after eight 
years of growth cut eighteen and one-half cords of market- 
able firewood to the acre. As the timber grows older, still 
more valuable materials can be harvested. 

A more general appreciation is coming about of the pro- 
tection wind-breaks afford to growing crops. It has been 
proven that forest growth will give fifty-five feet of protec- 
tion to every foot in height trees grow. In violent winds 
trees fifteen feet high have protected growing crops 750 feet 
out, while beyond the influence of trees grain grew thinner 
until finally obliterated. More and more farmers, having 
discovered this influence of shelter belts about their houses, 
are lining their fields with trees. 

The outstanding value of this tree-planting, however, has 


not been a material one, and few instances have been re- 
corded of farmers cutting down the trees they have planted. 
The worth of the effort expended in influencing real home- 
making and bringing about permanent and contented settle- 
One authority, after traveling 7,000 


ment is inestimable. 


miles lecturing, states that he has not yet encountered a 
single case of a farmer having migrated from a well-treed 
farm. The secret of stabilized farm population on the 
Western Canadian prairies today is held to be closely identi- 
fied with tree-planting. This was well illustrated recently 
when the Lethbridge Northern Irrigation District in south- 
ern Alberta, as part of its colonization policy, ordered 750,- 
000 trees from the Government nurseries. There is, there- 
fore, no relaxation in effort or propaganda. For about ten 
years the Canadian Forestry Association, a private organiza- 
tion, Government subsidized, which came into existence 
primarily for the protection and perpetuation of the forests 
in the timbered provinces, has operated a tree-planting lec- 
ture car in cooperation with the Canadian Pacific Railway 
through the Prairie Provinces, covering thousands of miles 
each year and holding hundreds of public meetings. The 
response today is enthusiastic, and each year sees more eftec- 
tive work performed in the transformation of the prairie. 

The same metamorphosis, on perhaps a yet more com- 
prehensive scale, has been taking place in the cities and 
towns of the Prairie Provinces. As the territory left its 
Bonanza days behind and settled down into an established 
area, people became actuated with civic pride, and a desire 
to make their surroundings beautiful was born, handicapped 
though they naturally were. It would seem that this strain- 
ing after beauty was the more eager and insistent by 
reason of its almost entire absence and the disadvantage at 
which Nature had placed the country. Just as many a 
farmer in the lovelier park lands, unappreciative of the 
beauty surrounding him, has heedlessly cut away the trees 
from about his home with the most unsightly of results, 
while the prairie farmer has been energetically encouraging 
tree growth about his homestead, so the prairie cities and 
towns would appear to have paid a great deal more atten- 
tion to beautifying by trees than those more fortunately 
situated farther north. 

Probably nowhere in the world have cities and towns 
been so transformed by the use of trees, for none have 
started with such disadvantage in this regard. Nowhere 
are the beautifying effects of trees so effectively demonstrated 
as on their shaded avenues and fine parks, which but a short 
time ago were part of the bare, brown plain. Nowhere, it 
may be said, is there a people so appreciative of the benefits 
of trees about them as those who have seen the transforma- 
tion come about. 

Few territories in history have had the phenomenal de- 
velopment of the Prairie Provinces, which each year is fur- 
ther consolidating its position as an economic territory of 
ever-extending production. It now has a population of 
2,067,682, of which 1,313,951 is rural and 753,731 urban. 
Most of these have been drawn from other countries, but 
have blended together to form a new people, as firmly estab- 
lished as any on earth, with a deep affection for the land 
they have brought into being and a conviction of a great 
future awaiting it. It would be difficult to determine the 


exact part trees have played in bringing this about. 











The Dude that Dic 





vt Wrangle 


By Witt C. BARNES 


. ILL, how 
ranch?” 
Curley 


a quick sidelong 


come you to lose your job over at the Dude 


Bill shifted uneasily in his saddle, casting 
glance at the X-Bar boys, most of whom 
looked upon the dude wrangling job as a drop in ideals— 
a decided fall from grace. 

“Was there plenty of good lookin’ gals where you was?” 
spoke up the cook with a meaning wink at the boys. 

Bill tossed away his cigarette with a little nervous jerk, as 
if anxious to get the matter out of his system. “Surest thing 


you ever knew,” he said, forcing an air of indifference. 


“Had one all cut off to myself till somethin’ happened to 


sort of bust up our friendly relations. You see, she an 


her Pa comes out west to rest him an’ git her what she 


calls ‘local color’ for her story writin’. We takes to each 
other right from the start. Also I got onto Pa mighty 


, that 


He had a disposition like a mangy coyote. Say 
He was so ornery he’d kick 


pronto. 
man jist nachelly hated hisself. 
a lamb smack in the face. Didn’t have no more culture than 
a sage hen. But the gal was sure easy on the eyes. 


“Neither of them had ever straddled a hoss in their lives, 


The Boss turns 
‘em over to me to break in, advisin’ me to be powerful polite 


but they was both crazy to do some ridin’. 
for they was padded with greenbacks an’ he wanted ’em to 
enjoy theirselves and come back next year. 

“Preliminaries bein’ duly arranged they showed up at the 
The old boy is wearin’ 
alookin’ like that 
movie director we had up here last summer with that there 


corral one day all togged out to kill. 
a regular Montgomery-Ward outfit an’ 


picture outfit, only he was a heap fatter and meaner. The 
gal, she’s the very latest thing in Central Park ridin’ togs, 
as I git ‘em from the Sunday supplements. An’ say, she 


sure did hit ’em right. Fits into them ridin’ breeches things 


like the gals on the screen. Not too much of her anywhere 
an’ not short nothin’ nowhere, neither, if you git what I 
mean. 

“T managed to grab the best gaited pony in the outfit for 
I had to take ol’ Blue Jay, him bein’ 
anybody though slower on the 
trail than molasses in winter. he’d been locoed 
sometime in his dim past, and couldn’t be led three feet if he 
took a One of the stubbornest ol’ 


her, but for Pa 


perfectly safe for to ride, 


Then, too, 


notion not to. fools 








Ye 





“I leans over and picks up the reins an’ takes a dally with ’em around my saddle horn, calculatin’ to drag ol’ Blue 
right through that gate whether or no.’ 
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Nothin’ 
moves him until he is good an’ ready, an’ that ain’t often. 

“Well, I gits Miss Sally safely on top of her hoss an’ 
The ol’ critter was philan- 


around these parts when the notion took him. 


turns to help Pa jist in time. 
derin’ around ol’ Blue Jay preparin’ to climb up from the 
right side. The way things is workin’ out ol’ Blue’s liable 
to kick the ol’ gent square in the paunch an’ land him in 
Kingdom Come. That ol’ plug ain’t use to havin’ humans 
climbin’ up onto him from that side. 
bad for Pa. 

“Eventually I gits the ol’ Skeesick safely eased into his 
saddle, an’ him a-settin’ there with a rein in each hand like 


Things was a-lookin’ 


a rancher goin’ to market with a load of cow hides. I 
tried to argue with him an’ tell him how to hold the two 
reins in his left hand but he didn’t seem to git the idea a 
bit. So I walks away in disgust an’ says ‘Jist give the blamed 
ol’ fool his head and foller Miss Sally and me.’ 

“They’s a gate about twenty or thirty feet out from the 
corral an’ I opened it an’ Miss Sally an’ me rides right on 
through; but Blue, bein’ locoed, makes up his mind he 
wasn’t goin’ through that gate or any other gate that there 
day. You all know how fussy a locoed hoss is about gates. 
Have to back ’em through generally. Pa, he clucks at him 
like he was in a buggy an’ shakes them long reins while Miss 
Sally an’ me coaxes an’ coaxes, but nothin’ doin.’ Ol’ Blue 
jist plants his front feet an’ don’t budge an inch. 

“About this time everybody on the ranch is gathered 
round watchin’ developments. Also, Pa’s gittin’ blowy 
an’ red in the face. So I rides back intendin’ to git behind 
the ol’ fool an’ rowel him across the hips a time or two. 
Calculated that might git a wiggle onto him in a jiffy. 
All he done was to land both hind feet against the ribs of 
my pony, which made me hot all over. Yes, sir, | was pretty 
blamed mad. Pa, he drops the reins—they bein’ open 
grabs the saddle horn with both hands like he meant to 
choke it to death. blamed poor one 
it turned out to be. 
takes a dally with em round my saddle horn, calculatin’ to 
drag ol’ Blue right through that gate whether or no. 

“That little ol’ pony of mine was strong as you want ’em 
on the pull, but when the strain came it didn’t do a thing 
but strip the bridle off of Blue’s thick head, clean an’ slick. 
At about the same time the ol’ man grabs him on both 
sides, just back of the cinch, with a pair of ridin’ spurs 
I’d warned 





an’ 





That gives me an idea 
I leans over an’ picks up the reins an’ 


that had little brass rowels as sharp as needles. 
the ol’ man not to use em’ when he first showed up, but it 
didn’t seem to do much good. 

“Well, sir, between bein’ free of that there bridle an’ the 


ticklin’ them there spurs was a-givin’ him, ol’ Blue come to 


life a-plenty. Say, that ol’ goat hadn’t bucked for ten 
years but he sure went to sunfishin’ an’ hoppin’ around. 
Sure was a sight. Then he turned an’ beat it down the lane 
like hell a-beatin’ tanbark, the ol’ man hangin’ onto the 
horn for dear life. 

“IT knowed somethin’ got to be done and done mighty 
pronto, so I spurs after him takin’ down my rope as I went. 
We was followed by everybody in the place that had a hoss 
handy, which didn’t add none to the ol’ buzzard’s ease, if 
he had any just about that time. 

“A piece down the lane was an irrigation ditch about ten 
or fifteen feet wide which was a favorite loafin’ place for 
all the range hogs. Sure as you’re born, when ol’ Blue 
Jay comes prancin’ along up to it a whole flock of hogs, ol’ 
sows and little pigs, scrambles out of the mud, squealin’ 
and gruntin’ in fancy style. Blue gits one glimpse of ‘em, 
planks down all four feet, skids up to the edge of the ditch 
an’ comes to a dead stop. 

“The ol’ man, he ain’t a-thinkin’ much about stoppin’ an’ 
ain't fully prepared for it, so he lets go an’ shoots out over 
Blue’s head like a human skyrocket, landin’ all spraddled out 
‘nto the middle of that ditch. Sure was an’ awful sight. 

“Talk about Venus risin’ from the sea, that ol’ coyote 
was sure some spectacle. His countenance had ploughed a 
groove agin the bottom of the ditch an’ his mouth was full 
of mud an’ slime. I felt like lettin’ my pony have it an’ head 
for parts unknown, but I knowed right then an’ there I 
was fired, and calculated I’d stay out the party. A puncher 
don’t see sights like that often enough to run away from ’em. 

“Well, what the ol’ man said about that there ranch, me 
an’ the hoss, but especially me, was sure a-plenty. I cer- 
tainly learned some brand new profanity right there, an’ me 
somethin’ of an expert in that line. Worst of all to him 
was the way the crowd that had followed us snickered an’ 
snorted. Honest, you couldn’t blame ’em much. 

“T roped ol’ Blue Jay an’ led him up to where Pa an’ 
the mud were tryin’ to separate, but he was done with 
hosses for the rest of his ornery life, he said. Then he 
stalks back to the house with his daughter tryin’ hard to 
console him, an’ the crowd laughin’ right out. As for Miss 
Sally, she gives me one look that told me all I wanted to 
know. I fades away as fast as my pony will carry me, not 
stoppin’ to look back. I knowed there was no hope. 

“Later I runs up against the Boss down at the bunk house 
when I was sort of gittin’ my things together. ‘Bill, you’re 
fired,’ he blazes at me, his eyes all popped at the sight of his 
greenbacks fadin’ away. ‘No, I ain’t, Boss,’ I tells him, in- 
different like, ‘for I done quit the outfit about an hour ago. 
I'm calculatin’ to ride down to the X-Bar tonight.’ ’ 
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Listen to ’Em Sing! 


“Brothers, you really ought to see,” exclaims The New Yorker 
in a burst of helpfulness to one of its advertisers. “This is nothing 
less than rustic pieces done in reinforced concrete, which is quite 


indestructible and proof against that distressing rot to which actual 























wood is subject. It has been given a finish as natural as pos- 
weathers in no time at all to an 


little feathered 


sible and indetectable stage, 
There 
ought to be a lot of mutilated woodpeckers flitting around the 
General Lord’s Woodpecker Club should 


pass strong resolutions at once! 


warranted to fool even the songsters. 


Maine woods by fall.” 


Remarks on the Onion 


It has always seemed strange to me that the 
onion was not on the coat of arms of some dis- 
tinguished family, or at least on the great seal 
of some state or city. It occupies a prominent 
place in history. Early mention of this nob!e 
plant is made in an ancient Ozark song, recently 
quoted by Frederick Dunlap, State Forester of 
(He as- 
sures me that “garlic” is used only to help out the rhyme.) The 


song goes like this: 


Missouri, at a meeting of foresters. 


“I saw Jonah when he embarked within the whale, 
And thought he’d never live to tell the tale. 

But old Jonah had eaten garlic 

And he gave the whale the colic, 
So he coughed him up and let him out o’ jail.” 


Later, Napoleon is said to have shown his sympathy with the 
dirt forester’s cooking by ordering fried onions continuously for his 
meals at St. Helena, finally contracting a fatal illness from too 
great enthusiasm for such diet. 





through imitating one. 





Now comes a history of gold in California by T. A. Rickard in 
which he declares that one, Francisco Lopez, in the year 1843, 
first discovered gold near Los Angeles while digging wild onions 
with his knife. He has strong evidence that the spot was in Santa 
Feliciana Canyon, forty miles northwest of the city. 


“What a Funny Bird the Frog Are” 
Says the Sod Surgeon of the Fertilizer Review: 


“Uncle Charlie Priddy, of Norfolk, tells of some curious 
things around Old Point Comfort, than which there is no 
curiouser than the Sora bird. The Sora bird lives in the 
marshes and swamps and after the first frost burrows deep 
into the mud. Yes, sir, it does! And there it stays until 
spring, when it emerges as a full-grown bull frog.” 


So That’s Where They Go for Ideas 


“The potato bug,” says the Cincinnati Times-Star, “may 
be a pest, but his color scheme has given the makers of 
sport coats and blazers some snappy new ideas.” Now I 
know that the western pine bark beetle was inspiration 
for the tuxedo. 





Bet He Can’t Cackle Either 


That banty rooster that hatched out four eggs at Lakeland, 
Florida, and now takes care of the chicks, is probably just seeking 


publicity. He needn’t think he can ever grow as big as an ostrich 





No Dark Secrets 


Brimstone Bill was the cus- 
todian and chaperon of Babe, 
Paul Bunyan’s big blue ox. 
Bill was an authority on oxen. 
He said to himself, “I’ve worked 
‘em and fed ’em and doctored 


sie eis 








He knew 


’em and cussed ’em ever since the ox was invented.” 
Babe’s very thoughts, and once remarked, “I know that pernicious 
old reptile same as if I’d a’seen through him with a lantern.” 
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Flying Trout 


By E. C. FEARNow 





IEUTENANT GEORGE P. TOURTELLOT, of the 
United States Army Air Corps, probably enjoys the 
distinction of having carried the largest number of liv- 

ing things of any aviator in existence. With the approach 

of the fishing season Lieutenant Tourtellot and others of 

Wright Field, Ohio, felt that natural yearning to go fish- 

ing but were confronted with the problem of how to fish 

without interfering with their flying program. There were 
plenty of cool streams near the flying field—but they con- 
tained no fish. 

Lieutenant Tourtellot with Lieutenant R. E. Selff, Office 
Chief of the Air Corps, got in touch with the Bureau of 
Fisheries and obtained permission to go to the Federal 
Hatchery at Northville, Michigan, for as many young trout 
as could be carried in his plane. 

Early in May the airplane landed on the field near North- 
ville, Michigan, for its cargo of trout, and when it came 
to delivering the fish Uncle Sam was surprised to find that 
as many as twenty ten-gallon cans could be carried. With 
15,000 brook trout and 12,000 rainbow trout aboard, the 
plane took off and in a few hours was back at Wright Field 


with the first shipment of young fish ever made by airplane. 





Lieutenant Tourtellot landed the big plane at Dayton Field, 
and the cans of young trout were unloaded. Not a fish 
died on the trip 


Usually there is a slight loss when shipments are made by 
railroad or automobile truck due to changes of temperature 
and other causes. Lieutenant ourtellot’s letter to the 
Bureau of Fisheries, however, states that: ‘We received our 
trout last week and brought them by airplane from Michi- 
gan to Wright Field and deposited them in our: streams. 
They came through in fine shape and there was not a dead 
fish in the twenty cans when I landed.’ That 27,000 trout 
were carried in an airplane shows that it may be practicable 
in the future to carry fish in this manner to points where 
natural barriers make transportation so difficult and drawn 
out that fish frequently do not survive the ordeal. 
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Colorado 


CAROLINE LAWRENCE DIER 


In the dawn the Great Creator 
Smoothed the broad and level prairie, 
Heaped great mounds of granite upward, 
Laid to Westward vast plateaus; 
Forming thus a land of beauty, 
Giving then and thence forever— 
Never failing golden sunshine 

To enrich and bring forth treasure 
More than can be sung or told; 
Adding to these benefactions, 

Magic dawns and glorious sunsets, 
Nights of silver, days of gold. 


Beauty lies upon the prairie— 
Loneliness and peace are found there. 
And besides the rivers wending 

Cross the plains to join a brother 
Rolling onward to the sea, 

Grow the faithful pioneer trees, 
Cottonwoods—so staunch and sturdy, 
Massive branches wide unfolding, 
Giving shade and grateful shelter 

To the brave and eager settler— 
Moving Westward, ever Westward, 
Where the gold-veined mountains rear. 


Laid between the lofty ranges 

Are the parks—the emerald valleys, 
San Luis of these the greatest, 
With its fertile acres spreading 
Montezuma’s upland meadows 
Yield sweet grass for native cattle. 
Grains and fruit in greater abundance 
Grow within these sheltered valleys, 
While upon the high plateaus 

Wild flowers of surpassing beauty 
Live and bloom and fade unseen— 
Save by silent ptarmigan. 
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These items can now be purchased under the 4-Square 
label. Each carefully manufactured for the particular 
purpose for which it is intended. 
SQUARE EDGE FINISHING LUMBER 
BEVEL SIDING + COLONIAL SIDING 


DROP SIDING - SOFTWOOD FLOORING 
END MATCHED SOFTWOOD FLOORING 
CEILING AND PARTITION 
SHELVING - STEPPING 
CASING . BASE - MOULDINGS 








A Costly Waste can 
now be avoided 


ATCH a carpenter using ordinary lumber! See how many 
pieces he has to square up by hand before he can use them. 
This tedious labor is now eliminated by using Weyerhaeuser 
4-Square Lumber. For every piece is exactly square and perfectly 
smooth at both ends, thoroughly seasoned, and manufactured to 
precision standards of dimension and quality. 
The result is a better building at less cost. 
4-Square Lumber is packaged to protect the faces and ends 
until it reaches the job. The species and grade are plainly 
printed on the label and guaranteed by Weyerhaeuser to insure 
the use of the quality you buy. 
Weyerhaeuser’s 4-Square Lumber is sold by local lumber deal- 
ers. Your own local dealer has it or can get it for you. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS - SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
General Sales Offices: WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY, Spokane, Washington 
District Sales Office: MINNEAPOLIS . KANSAS CITY . CHICAGO . TOLEDO 
PITTSBURGH - PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK 
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Allegheny Section Meeting 


The meeting of the Allegheny 
Section, Society of American Foresters, 
held near Clearfield, on July 
26 and 27. The attendance was 107 
twenty-six cars in line. 

One day was devoted to an inspection of 
the Moshannon State Forest, including the 
Clearfield State Forest Tree Nursery. That 
Chamber of Com- 


summer 
was 
Pennsylvania, 
with 


evening the Clearfield 
merce gave a banquet to the foresters and 
over a hundred citizens of Clearfield. 
During the following day the tour was 
operations of the Clear- 
Corporation—their 


over the forestry 
field Bituminous 
forest tree plantations, forest nursery, 
treating plant, and timber opera- 
The members of the Society were the 
the Clearfield Bituminous Coal 
a chicken dinner at 
State Forester Joseph S. Illick 
Addresses were made by 


Coal 
wood 
saw mill, 
tions. 
guests of 
Corporation at noon. 
was toast- 
master. Secretary 
Dorworth and D. Clarence LeFever, Super- 
State Forester 
Virginia; State Forester 
New Jersey; Assistant 
Pfeiffer, of Maryland; 
the Allegheny National 
of the Al- 


Forester 


intendent, and responses by 
Chapin Jones, of 
C. P. Wilber, of 
State Forester Karl 
L. L. Bishop, of 
Forest; R. D. Forbes, 
legheny Experiment Station, and 
A. Carnegie, of the Clearfield Bitumi- 


nous Coal Corporation. 


Director 





Record Forest Patrol 
By flying 
minutes in a 


thirteen hours and twenty-five 


single day patrolling timber 


resources in the Pine Ridge district in 
North Ontario, Canada, an air pilot of the 
Provincial Forestry Patrol has established 


a new record. It is stated that the Ontario 
Patrol has saved the Canadian Government 


millions of dollars in the service it has rend- 


'N FORESTRY ASSOCIATION . 


ered in coping effectively with forest fire 


hazards. 





To Distribute Friendship Trees 


One hundred and forty-seven years after 
George Washington presented a young horse- 





WILL C. BARNES 


Range Expert, who recently retired 
from the United States Forest Service 
after twenty-one years of service 


chestnut tree to General Robert Brown, of 
Bath, Pennsylvania, as a token of his friend- 
ship, from the “friendship tree” will 
be distributed throughout America and _ its 
possessions as a symbol of the unity which 
into one 


nuts 


binds the States and Territories 


nation. 
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The plan was conceived by Miss Barbara 
Bayne, of Los Angeles, California, who was 
recently tended membership in The Ameri- 
Association as Tree Historian 
Miss Bayne is at the present 
on the his- 


can Forestry 
of America. 
time preparing 
toric and famous trees of America. 
Thirteen nuts representing the 
colonies will be presented to 
Coolidge and the Governors of the forty- 
eight States in the Union. Likewise, the 
American possessions, Alaska, Hawaii, Porto 
Rico and the Phillippines will receive thirteen 


seven volumes 


thirteen 
President 


nuts each, to be planted as a friendship 
grove. The Botanic Garden in Los Angeles 
will receive three nuts for its Forest of 


Fame, and every State university will receive 
three of these historic symbols to be planted 
Also, as a special tribute to 
Tree to be 


on its campus. 
the home of the first Mothers 
planted in America, Reading, Pennsylvania, 
will receive three nuts to be planted on the 
shore of Antietam Lake, near the original 
Mothers Tree. 

The historic Washington friendship tree 
was presented to General Brown in 1781. 
It was carried on horseback over the moun- 
tains from Mt. Vernon into the hill country of 
Pennsylvania. 

In distributing the nuts, Miss Bayne will 
be assisted by Solan L. Parkes, of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, originator of the Mothers Tree 
idea. 





Fire Prevention Trucks at 
Waycross Fair 


Motor trucks equipped with complete mov- 
ing picture apparatus, lantern slides and 
forestry material, to be used by The Ameri- 
Association in carrying out its 
forestry educational project in Georgia, 
Florida and Mississippi, will be among the 
major exhibits at the second annual State 


can Forestry 
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Forestry Fair at Waycross, Georgia, Sep- 
tember 19 to 22. 

According to the Georgia Forest Service, 
under whose auspices the fair will be held, 
the program and exhibits promise to surpass 
by far the first demonstration held at Way- 
cross in 1927. Governor Hardman, of 
Georgia, and Major R. Y. Stuart, Chief of 
the United States Forest Service, are listed 
as the outstanding speakers. A novel ad- 
dition to the exhibits will be an airplane 
derby, demonstrating the use of the plane 
in forest fire detection. 

Wednesday, September 19th, the first day 
of the fair, will be set aside as State Day. 
Governor L. C. Hardman is expected to 
open the fair with an address and State 
Forester B. F. Lufburrow will then outline 
the objects of the occasion and explain the 
work of the Georgia State Department of 
Forestry. P. S. Twitty, head of the State 
Board of Game and Fish, is scheduled to 
speak on the work of this Department and 
an exhibit of educational motion pictures 
with traveling trucks to be used by The 
American Forestry Association in its forest 
fire prevention campaign in Florida, Georgia 
and Mississippi will then be given. At 11 
o'clock of the first morning there will also 
demonstration of wood 


be an exhibit and 


uses and portable sawmills operated by 
tractor power. 

The afternoon of the first day will be de- 
voted to field demonstration on the Seamon 
Estate about three miles from Waycross. 
There will be demonstrations of stump 
pullers and skidders; fire-break construction 
by various types of tractors, plows, drags, 
discs and other equipment; and finally there 
will be a of fire-fighting 


equipment such as hand and gasoline pumps, 


demonstration 


torches and rakes. 

September 20th, the second day, is to be 
devoted to demonstrations relating to naval 
stores, including the latest methods of tur- 
pentining trees, the operation of different 
kinds of turpentine new turpentine 
tools, stump and stump blasting. 
Motion pictures of field developments in the 
turpentine industry will also be given. 

The third day is Federal Day and its 
main feature is-a national forestry confer- 
ence sponsored by the United States Cham- 
which will be in session 


stills, 


pulling 


ber of Commerce 
both morning and afternoon. 

United States Senator William J. Harris 
tell what has been accomplished by 
Congress in the aid of a wider use of trees 
and in national aid to reforestation. 

Major R. Y. Stuart, Chief of the United 
States Forest Service, will outline the many 
experiments being conducted by this depart- 
ment and how it is co-ordinating forestry 
work throughout the nation. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature of the 
third day will be a detailed report on how 
much has been accomplished in the utiliza- 
tion of the Southern pine for paper pulp. 

On the evening of the third day the South- 


will 























This corner of a tree garden of Guild 

Trees was planted last year at a cost of 
With little care, these trees will be 

worth $120, four years from now. 








You don’t have to wait for trees to get 
tall to be useful. This photograph shows 
little trees at the entrance to the gardens 
of Country Life Press. Guild Trees in 
ensemble make a beautiful effect. 

















The above photograph shows what can be 


done with Guild Trees after a few years 
of growth. The tall growing trees punctu- 
ate the dwarf varieties. Several dollars 
invested now will grow into mary do/lcrs’ 
worth of trees in four or five years 


To: THE LIVING TREE GUILD, Dept. 79 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


FOR STARTING 


(] SPECIAL 





\ HOME NURSERY. 
(Ten varieties—a dozen of each of the above) ____ 


Profits in 
young trees 


OW is the time to order for fall 
planting—to get ahead of next 
year. Your trees will establish their 
roots during the fall and winter. 
They will be all ready for big growth 
in the spring. 


Start a little tree nursery at home--it pays! 


UILD Trees are raised in lim- 

ited quantities under ideal con- 
ditions, by leading foresters of 
America. That is why they are the 
premier trees on the market. These 
trees average much larger than regu- 
lar transplants at the same ages. 


Life of each Guild Tree is Insured 


CIENTIFIC methods of produc- 

tion, packing, and shipping so 
that they reach you perfectly fresh, 
enable us to cover every tree with 
Life Insurance. You take no risk 
when you plant these trees. We 
will replace any Guild Tree that 
does not thrive. This offer is good 
for a year. 


Free Instruction in Tree Growing 


NSTRUCTION in planting, care, 
fertilizing is offered free to every 
planter of Guild Trees. Growing 
trees is a fascinating pastime—and 
brings amazing results if you use the 
best stock. You don’t need much 
ground. A little space 10 ft. x 12 ft. 
is enough for 120 trees (see below). 


——-—-—USE THIS FORM OR WRITE US A LETTER— — — — 


These trees are all transplanted 
specimens. 


Ptease send the trees I have indicated below, at the proper time for planting this fall. All charges for 
packing and delivering are included in the prices given below. If remittance is not enclosed, you may 
send C. O. D. 
In square beside variety indicate exact number of trees desired—12, 24, 100, etc. 
CJ Norway Spruce Per doz. Per 100 C] Austrian Pine Per doz. Per 100 

(5 years old, 10 to 15 in.) $3.95 $25. (4 years old, 5 to 8 in.).. $3.95 $25. 
CO Red Pine [] Jack Pine 

(5 years old, 9 to 10 in.). $3.95 $25 (4 years old, 5 to 8 in.).. $3.95 $25. 
C] Scotch Pine () Colorado Blue Spruce 

(5 years old, 6 to 10 in.). $3.95 $25. (3 years old, 4 to 6 in.).. $2.75 $20. 
(J White Spruce C] Engelmann Spruce 

(4 years o'd, 5 to 10 in.). $3.95 $25. (3 years old, 4 to 6 in.).. $2.75 $20. 
0 Mugho Pine (J Arborvitae (white cedar) 

(4 years old, 3 to 6 in.). $4.50 $30. (3 years old, 3 to 5 in.).. $2.75 $20. 


120 Trees 


$25.00 
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eastern section of the Society of American 
“Buy the fence with the Foresters will hold its annual dinner and 


strongest posts!”’ meeting. 
The closing day of the fair will be a sum- 


mary of what was accomplished by the first 
three days. 

A novel feature of the last day will be a 
demonstration of the use of airplanes in 
reforestation work. In the afternoon the 
field demonstrations will go over previous 
work and will add the operation of sawmills 


and wood saws. 





Woman Lookout Resigns After 
Fifteen Years of Service 


After fifteen seasons as lookout on Eddy 
Gulch Lookout, Klamath National Forest, 
California, Miss Hallie M. Daggett has re- 
signed. Miss Daggett went on as lookout in 





Anchor Fence Surrounding Game Preserve. of i i 
Walter C. Teter, Esq., Harveys Lake, Pa 1913, and has served in that capacity con- 


Strong, heavily galvanized tinuously up to and including the season of 
fences for every purpose. 1927. In point of service she was the oldest 


Thirty-five years of manu fac- woman lookout in the West. 
turing and erecting experience. 


Phone or write our nearest 
‘presentative for a catalog. . F . < ; 
ihe NOR LIRR Highest Trail Nearing Completion 
ANCHOR POST FENCE CO. 
Eastern Ave. and 35th St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


The highest trail in the United States is 
now under construction. The Forest Service 
and the National Park Service are working 


serene — Philadelphia together on this trail to the summit of Mt. 
nang Sengnen ane Pagan Whitney, 14,502 feet above sea level. 
Cleveland Mineola, L. I. Shreveport The trail gang is now camped under the 
re, Passage HO a very shadow of Mt. Whitney, far above 
Consult Phone Directory timber-line, at 12,200 feet. This is undoubt- 


edly the highest point at which men are liv- 


N HO ing and working in the United States. The 
C high altitude and lack of wood compel use of 


gasoline stoves both for cooking and heating. 


CnICES The men composing the crew are all experi- 
enced miners or mountain men, some of 


whom have previously worked in Death Val- 





ley, below sea-level. 

Construction is now at the 13,000 foot level 
and it is expected that the trail will be 
finished to Whitney Pass at an elevation of 





If you do not find what you want advertised in 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE 
Write to Service Department 


AMERICAN FORESTS AND 13,335 feet this summer. At this point on 
FOREST LIFE the very backbone of the Sierras, the trail 
WASHINGTON, D. C. passes out of the Inyo National Forest into 











Grow Your Own Evergreens 
100 EVERGREEN TREES $3.50 


Hardy, well-rooted, transplanted trees, just ready to 
grow into fine, big trees. All four years old. Vigorous 
trees from a severely rigorous climate. Will thrive 
anywhere. 

25 Norway Spruce....5to 10in.high\ Al] for 

25 Scotch Pine 8 to 12 in. high 


30 Norway Pine .....5 to 10 in. high 
20 Balsam Fir ......5to 8in. high $3.50 


One hundred of any of the first three items $3.50 
One hundred Balsam Fir $4.00. Shipped by express. 
Average weight around 15 pounds. 


150 EVERGREENS $2.75 POSTPAID 
All three years old, transplanted, well rooted. Fifty of each, Scotch Pine, 
Norway Pine and Norway Spruce, 3 to 6 in. high, $2.75, postpaid. 
Delivered in September or October at proper time for planting. Order at once. 
All stock grown in our own nurseries in Maine and New Hampshire 


WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY, Fryeburg, Maine 
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the Sequoia National Park. From Whitney 
Pass the trail will be from three to four 
miles to Whitney Summit and at every turn 
offers a new panorama of peaks and lakes. 





Black Currants Menace Pine 


The pamphlet, “Black Currant Spreads 
White Pine Blister Rust,” has been published 
for free distribution by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

Samuel B. Detwiler estimates that if each 
European black currant bush in the United 
States is worth $1.25, the total value would 
be less than $900,000. The value of the 
merchantable white pine is approximately 
$550,000,000, or 600 times as great. The 
black currant is a constant agency in spread- 
ing blister rust. 

Careful study by pathologists of the Bu- 
reau of Plant Industry has revealed the 
peculiar susceptibility of the European black 
currant. The more familiar currants and 
gooseberries do not contract the disease over 
great distances and can not infect pines at 
a distance of much more than 900 or pos- 
sibly 1,500 feet. But instances are known 
in which the black currant has contracted 
the infection at a distance of 110 miles 
from the nearest blister rusted pine. The 
European black currant then becomes a 
source of infection for common currants 
and gooseberries, and is able to infect pines 
a mile away. The common currants and 
gooseberries, in turn, may infect trees within 
the 900 foot zone, or other plants of their 
kind within the area. 





American Civic Association to 
Hold Traveling Annual Meeting 


The second Traveling Annual Meeting 
of the American Civic Association will be 
held in the Great Smoky Mountain region 
of Tennessee and North Carolina, October 
8 to 13, inclusive. 

Four days will be spent at Gatlinburg, 
Tennessee, at the Mountain View Hotel, six 
miles from the summit of Mount LeConte, 
6,600 feet above the sea. Motor trips have 
been planned to Cade’s Cove, Indian Gap 
and Greenbrier. Asheville, the Cherokee 
Indian Reservation, Mount Pisgah, Mount 
Mitchell and Linville Gorge are included in 
the itinerary. 





New Assistant Forester in Florida 


H. A. Smith, formerly connected with the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Forests 
and Waters, has been named Assistant 
State Forester of Florida. He will serve 
with Harry Lee Baker, recently appointed 
State Forester. Mr. Smith was for a num- 
ber of years a district forester in Pennsyl- 
vania and aided in the development of the 
State’s elaborate fire protection system. He 
is a graduate of the Mont Alto Forest 
School in Pennsylvania. 
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Ohio Tree Planting 


Under the leadership of County Agent G. 
E. Boltz, 750,000 trees have been planted 
in Tuscarawas County, Ohio, during the 
past four years. This is an average of 
nearly 200,000 each year since 1924. During 
the past two years, more than 500,000 trees 
have been planted in the county. A total 
of 500 acres reforested. 

Refractory and mining companies have 
taken a leading part in developing reforesta- 
tion work in the county. The March Lum- 
ber Company, of Dover, planted 300,000 
trees on their lands. Within the next two 
years it is estimated that over a million 
trees will be planted within a six-year period 


planting program. 





Training Nature Guides 


Profesional training for nature guides has 
been provided in a “nature guide school” 
established by the Senior Teachers College 
of Western Reserve University and the 
Cleveland School of Education, at Western 
Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio. Students 
here have access to thirty-one acres of 
wooded campus and 500 acres of farm land 
and forest. The school is intended pri- 
marily for the professional training of 
teachers in public schools of Cleveland, but 
others, both men and women, are accepted 
as students. 

For satisfactory completion of the work 
in the course of study, credit is allowed 
toward an Ohio State teacher’s certificate, 
and toward the degree of bachelor in edu- 
cation. Training is expected to fit students 
specifically for positions as playground l!ead- 
ers, scout and campfire naturalists, nature 
counselors in summer camps, nature park 
guides, and related positions. 





Michigan’s New National Forest 


On July 30, President Coolidge signed a 
proclamation creating the Huron National 
Forest in Crawford, Oscoda, Iosco, and Al- 
cona Counties in the State of Michigan, and 
transferring to this forest a part of the 
lands formerly within the Michigan Na- 
tional Forest. 

The Huron National Forest contains a 
gross area of approximately 500,000 acres, 
of which about 200,000 acres is now owned 
by the United States and the remainder is 
in private ownership or is owned by the 
State of Michigan. The National Forest 
Reservation Commission has authorized the 
acquisition by the Department of Agriculture 
of the privately owned lands. 

This National Forest lies in a region 
which at one time was heavily forested but 
has now been largely denuded through the 
commercial timber having been removed and 
the lands burned over repeatedly. Plant- 
ing is being resorted to by the Forest Serv- 
ice in order to restore these lands to their 
former productive condition. 


End the Dust Nuisance 
Before it Begins 


fy application of Solvay Calcium Chloride now means 


dustless drives for you this summer without the 
need for constant sprinkling. Solvay Calcium Chloride 
ends the dust nuisance cleanly and effectively. It makes 
better road and playing surfaces, too. 
On roads, driveways, playing fields, and flying fields 
the nation over Solvay Calcium Chloride has furnished 
the most successful means of getting rid of dust. 


Write today for Booklet 5757. 
SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York 


SOLVAY 


Calcium Chloride 

















Move Large Trees with an 


Irish Tree-Mover 





This Mover is especially built to lift and transplant 
trees with a large mass of soil about the roots. 


Practically all-steel construction. 


Descriptive leaflet on request. Patented and Manufactured by 


CHAS. F. IRISH CO. 


414 E. 105th Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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Kalmias 
iadiiientenns. Azaleas 


Highest quality plants shipped from the Appalachian Moun- 

tains in any quantity. Fot specimen and special planting we 

furnish nursery-grown stock from our Stroudsburg nursery. 

Catalogue of Nursery-grown Plants, Cultural 
Directions, etc., Mailed on Request. 

LA BARS’ RHODODENDRON NURSERY 

1100 Bryant Street + Stroudsburg, Penna 
















Narcissi for Naturalizing 
and for growing in 
Garden and House 


40 standard varieties and novelties at 


moderate prices. Mixture, carrying many 
varieties and types, good hard bulbs, $3.60 
per 100, $33.00 per 1,000, delivered pre- 
paid by mail or express. 

Peonies, tulips and bearded and beardless 
irises in large variety. Also grape hya- 
cinths, stars of Bethlehem and a few 
lilies. 


Send for catalogue 


Oronogo Flower Gardens 
CARTERVILLE, MO. 








Hilts Fvergreens 


Every kind—the rare in color tinges and shape, as 
well as common. 500-acre nursery, nothing but 
evergreens. Write for de luxe catalog in colors. 
Enclose 25c, refunded with first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
Evergreen Specialists 


Box 501 Dundee, Illinois 








What makes a good 


PLANT LABEL GOOD? 


It must be impervious to moisture, must 
retain its markings, and must not girdle 
the Plant—WE HAVE IT. 

Sample Line for the Asking 
THE AQUAPROOF PRODUCTS CO. 
Box 1228, Station B Cleveland, Ohio 
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had hardly a place in the lexicons. 


no means completed. 


taught in this school. 





In this Magazine 
Thirty Years Ago 


Col. William F. Fox, Superintendent of the New York Fish and Forestry 
Commission, said—“New York is the first state to establish a forest depart- 
ment and this was due to The AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION.” 

Dr. B. E. Fernow, then Dean of the New York School of Forestry at Cornell— 
the first forest school established in the United States, speaking before the 
1898 meeting of the American Forestry Association at Boston, said: 
from here without reflecting upon the past of this Association. 
ago the word ‘forestry’ was a revelation to the citizens of this country. It 
Nobody knew what it meant. 
direction of education was a public one, to get people acquainted with the 
existence of the art, and give them the basis of what it meant. This is by 
Many people do not know yet what it means, even 
though they come to forestry meetings. 

“You have read the accounts of the technical studies of forestry to be 
It is due to this Association, and we may be proud to 
have accomplished so great a result in so short a time. 
turies to get to such a position, it being about one hundred years since a 
forestry school was started in that country. 
TION has fumbled about, it is true, but it has ‘got there. 


“T cannot go 
Fifteen years 


The first 


* * * 


Germany took cen- 


The AMERICAN Forestry AssociA- 








The Fighting Forester 


“The Fighting Forester,” first of a series 
of twelve pictures written around the United 
States Forest Service, has been completed at 
Universal City, California, under the direc- 
tion of Joseph Levigard, according to an 
announcement by Carl Laemmle, president of 
Universal Pictures Corporation. 

Edmund Cobb plays the starring role and 
Voncoil Viking appears in the feminine lead. 
Miss Viking is noted as having ridden across 
the United States on horseback in 120 days, 


the first equestrienne to accomplish that feat. 








Complete 
Protection 


Winter and 
Summer 


Red Pine Hedge 
Rapid Growing 
Hardy, Dense 


supply almost any quantity ; 


100 1,000 
Arborvite, American, 10-12 in. X $20.00 $160.00 
Fir, Douglas, 10-12 in. XX 44.00 375.00 
Hemlock, American, 8-10 in. XX 42.50 375.00 
Pine, Austrian, 8-12 in. X 18.00 135.00 
Pine, Austrian, 10-12 in. XX __ 32.50 250.00 


Our autumn price list is ready. 





EVERGREEN HEDGES AND SCREENS 


Special grades of extra good nursery-grown trees are most economical. 
perfectly healthy, hardy, transplanted two or more 
times. Here are sizes and prices for autumn orders. 

(Each “X”—one transplanting) 


tumn Evergreens, shade trees, flowering trees and 
shrubs, in wide variety, are priced and described. Send for a copy. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE, 50 Church St., New York City 





We can 


100 1,000 
Pine, Norway, Red, 6-12 in. X_.. 17.50 40.00 
Spruce, White, 8-14 in. XX ____ 20.00 150.00 
Spruce, White, 12-18 in. XX 45.00 350.00 
Spruce, Norway, 10-12 in. XX__ 18.00 135.00 
Barberry, Japanese, 18-24 in. X__ 12.00 100.00 
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“Craters of the Moon” Enlarged 


On July 23 President Coolidge signed a 
proclamation adding forty-one square miles 
of land to the former area of the Craters 
of the Moon National Monument in Idaho. 

This National Monument, which lies in 
the semiarid portion of the Snake River 
Plateau in south central Idaho, at the foot 
of the White Knob Mountains, was created 
May 2, 1924. It is a volcanic region, the 
most recent example of fissure eruption in 
the United States, and, as its name im- 
plies, closely resembles the surface of the 
moon as seen through a telescope. Nowhere 
in the United States can so many volcanic 
features be found in such a small area. 

Before this addition, the monument con- 
tained approximately 39 square miles. The 
land now added to the monument contains 
many important features of scientific inter- 
est discovered during a recent investiga- 
tion made in connection with the prepara- 
tion of a topographic map of the area by 
the Geological Survey of the Department 
of the Interior in cooperation with the 
State of Idaho, as well as certain springs 
desirable as a water supply for the monu- 
ment. 





House of Horns in Yellowstone 


What will probably be the most unique 
structure in the national park system is now 
being constructed in the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. A house of horns, built en- 
tirely of old antlers shed by the horned 
animals of the park, is nearing completion 
under the direction of Chief Ranger S. T. 
Woodring. The house is six feet wide and 
eight feet long; the walls are seven feet 
high. 
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Trees for Forest Planting 


PINE -- SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other 
Conifers. We raise all our 
trees in our own nurseries. 


KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATES 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 








EVERGREENS TREE SEEDS 
We specialize in growing trees 
for Forest Planting 


THE North-Eastern 


Forestry Company 


SEED HOUSE 
Willsboro, N. Y. 


NURSERIES 
Cheshire, Conn. 





Fall Planting 


9) 
2 
Planting time is determined by the 
condition of the stock to be planted. 
As long as the plants are dormant they 
may be safely transplanted. 


Stock planted in the fall has an op 
portunity to establish its roots before 
cold weather and starts growing in the 
spring before spring planted stock 
overcomes the set-back of transplanting. 


Order your stock for fall planting 
now, requesting the nursery to ship it 
at the proper planting time for your 
locality. 


Y 
GORGEOUS PEONIES! 
Famous Iowa Grown—None Better 
Very Special Introductory Bargain 

Therese, Highest rated pink; rating, 9.8 

Walter Faxon, Highest rated pure salmon pink, 9.3 

Mad. Jules Dessert, Loveliest combination white, 9.4 

Longfellow, Brightest of all reds, 9.0 

Primevere, Nearest yellow peony, 8.6 

Five aristocrats, five colors of outstanding 
distinction, every one exquisitely lovely 

One fine 3-5-eye root of each variety pre- 

paid to any address in the United States 

for $12.50, cash with order 

Write for complete bargain list of the 

world’s best varieties. Write name and 

address plainly 


Greystone Flower Gardens 
Abbott & Wright 
Box 466 OSKALOOSA, IOWA 











PEONIES 


This month we are offering two peonies of the 
same variety for the price of one. Also special 
collections of peonies and hardy plants. 


Send for price lists, wholesale and retail 
BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS 
R. 3, Kansas City, Missouri 














FRANKLIN FORESTRY CO. 


Nurseries at 
Colrain and Sudbury, Mass. 
FOREST NURSERY STOCK 
CONTRACT FOREST PLANTING 


89 STATE STREET 
BOSTON MASS. 


EVERGREENS 


Varieties and sizes suitable for forest plant- 
ing, including Norway, White and Colorado Blue 
Spruce, Austrian, Scotch and Norway Red Pine. 


Send us a list of your wants for prices 
THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 18 Yalesville, Connecticut 


PEONIES and IRIS 


Finest Varieties 
Send for List 
ALTHA HALL GARDENS 


445 Arlington Ave. 
Clarendon, Va. 


Reasonably Priced 














Established 1866 
NAPERVILLE NURSERIES 


NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Plant material for Landscape, Horticultural and 
Forestry Projects. Choice Line of 
a j Perennial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Vines 
Evergreens. Native Plant Material 
Catalog Upon Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 


BOXWOOD 


Large and small specimens, and hedge 
Suffruticosa and Sempervirens 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, Inc. 
BOX 12 MILTON, DELAWARE 


PEONIES, IRISES and GLADS 


Leading Standard Varieties and Novelties 


50 Years of Successful Nursery Business 
Our Golden Anniversary Catalog on peonies ana irises 
is now ready. <A free copy for you if you mention 
AMERICAN FORESTS AND FOREST LIFE. 


E. M. BUECHLY Greenville, Ohio 











EVERGREENS 


Trees, Shrubs and Perennials for 
Landscape or Forestry Planting. 
Catalog sent on request. 


THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO. 
Box 158 New Haven, Conn. 


GROW YOUR OWN ORNAMENTALS 


Or do your forest planting with our sturdy 
young stock. 


Send for our descriptive price list today. 


PIEDMONT FORESTRY CO. 


Bound Brook New Jersey 


e 
We specialize in ORCHIDS! 

Orchids Our stock is the largest and 
most varied in this country. We sell orchids 
to Florists, Private Collectors, and Botani- 
cal Gardens. Will appreciate your orders 
whenever you need these kind of plants. 

Send for Special List No. 80 

LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 











SEEDS 


FOR FORESTRY PLANTING 


My catalogue contains a complete 
assortment of varieties 


Send for a copy 
THOMAS J. LANE, DRESHER, PA. 


GROW TREES FROM SEEDS 








Send for catalogue of tree, shrub, peren- 
nial, palm, fruit and evergreen seeds. 


CONYERS B. FLEU, JR. 
Germantown Philadelphia, Pa. 








Standard and Dwarf Fruit Trees 


New and best varieties, 20 kinds. Flowering 
Apples, Flowering Cherries and other Flower- 
ing and ornamental plants; fine new rasp- 
berries described in Fraser’s Tree Book. Sent 
free. 


SAMUEL FRASER, Box F, Geneseo, N. Y. 











5,000,000 Evergreen Seedlings 
and Transplants 


Northern Minnesota grown, hardy 
and healthy. 


Please submit your want list for 
quotation Catalog mailed free. 
Samples of any one variety for 10c. 
LUDVIG MOSBAEK 
Ferndale Nursery, Askov, Minn. 














VERKADE’S NURSERIES 


Growers of a Complete Line of 

Evergreens from Seed, Cuttings and 

Grafted, including Koster Blue 
Spruce 


New London, Connecticut 











Flowering apples, peaches, plums, and 
cherries. Also named varieties of lilac. 


Ask for price list 
ROSEBANK NURSERY CO., INC. 
Huntsville, Ala. 
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Trim Your Trees 


, Yourself ° 


It’s easy if you use a 
Bartlett Jointed Tree 
Trimmer with a _com- 
pound lever. Saves 
cost of buying several trimmers of dif- 
ferent lengths. Prices F. O. B. Detroit. 
8 ft. (2 sections) $6.60; 12 ft. (3 sec- 
tions) $7.40; 16 ft. (4 sections) $8.20. 
BARTLETT MANUFACTURING CO. 
419 E. Lafayette Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

















Plants for the 
Shaded Rock Garden 


From the hundreds of kinds of 
plants we grow, we have selected 
six as being indispensable to the 
shaded rock garden. 
Special Offer of 72 Plants 
for $10.00 
Aquilegia Canadensis—Native — red 
and yellow Columbine 
Campanula Rotundifolia—The true 
Blue Bells of Scotland 
Dicentra Cucullaria—D utchman’s 
Breeches 
Hepatica 
Hepatica 
Tris Cristata—Crested dwarf Iris 
Tiarella Cordifolia—Foam Flower 
(requires acid soil) 
To every reader of AMERICAN FOR- 
ESTS who sends us $10.00 before October 
Ist we will send twelve of each of the 
above splendid rock plants. 
We will also send our free illustrated cata- 
log of trees, plants, and shrubs to anyone 
who requests it. 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box H 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 


“Grown in Vermont, It’s Hardy” 





Acutiloba — Pointed leaf 











Dreer’s 
Midsummer Catalogue 


Now is the time to order 
the winter and spring flower- 
ing Bulbs it lists, and other 
Seasonable Seeds. Follow its 
expert advice on the planting 
of Vegetables and Flowers. 

Also write for our 
interesting booklet, 
“The Romance of 
Growing Things.” 











Either or both free if you 
mention American Forests 
and Forest Life 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





4-H Girl Makes Tree Collection 


Collecting and mounting specimens of 84 
different kinds of trees, Miss Mateline Lee 
eighteen years old, of Henderson, Texas, has 
been awarded the highest in the 
tree identification project of the 4-H Club 
members of Rusk County, Texas. Miss Lee’s 
collection has been sent to the Washington 
headquarters of the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture, where it 
received the commendation of forest officers. 

Nearly all the specimens were of trees 
native to Rusk County. Each mounting in- 
cludes the leaf, fruit, and seed of the tree, 
specimens of its bark, and cross sections 


record 


and longitudinal sections of the wood. 

Tree identification is one of four lines 
of forestry activity carried on by Texas 
4-H Club members in their first year’s for- 
estry work. The other projects are the 
management of an acre of timber, seed col- 
lecting, and the writing of a forestry essay. 
The work in Rusk County is supervised by 
B. F. Gray, local county agent, under the di- 
rection of the State Extension Forester, C. B. 


Webster. 





Land Donated for Tahoe Park 


Announcement of a gift to California of 
a 162-acre park on the shore of Lake Tahoe, 
including Rubicon Point, was recently made 
by William E. Colby, Chairman of the State 
Park Commission. 

The gift of land to be known as Duane 
L. Bliss Memorial Park is made by William 
S. Bliss, Walter D. Bliss and Miss Hope 
Bliss of San Francisco, owners of the prop- 
erty, in honor of their father, who was one 
of California’s pioneers and whose name 
was closely associated with the early history 
of the Lake Tahoe region. 

This gift, which affords a mile and a 
half of shore line on the lake, is contin- 
gent upon the acquirement by the State of 
additional land in the Tahoe region. 





Foresters Meet in North Dakota 


Foresters and extension foresters of the 
northern great plains region held a con- 
ference and field meeting at Bottineau, North 
Dakota, late in July, to discuss planting and 
nursery practices. ‘Those who spoke at the 
session include J. G. Peters, assistant for- 
ester in charge of Public Relations of the 
United States Forest Service; Robert Wilson, 
arboriculturist, of the United States Bureau 
of Plant Industry; F. E. Cobb, State Forester 
of North Dakota; Professor Dorr Skeels, 
Montana School of Forestry; W. L. Quayle, 
University of Wyoming; Charles A. Scott, 
Extension Forester of Colorado; C. W. Wat- 
kins, Extension Forester of Nebraska; and 
Professor Albert Dickens, State Forester of 


Kansas. 
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Jardine in Alaska 


Secretary of Agriculture Jardine left 
Washington early in August for a three 
weeks’ inspection tour of Southeastern 
Alaska. 
tary has 
agricultural experiment stations conducted by 
the Department in the Territory. He is also 


anxious to see the country in its undevel- 


For the past two years the Secre- 


planned to visit the various 


oped condition and to study its possibilities, 
particularly with reference to forest and 
wild life resources and water power sites. 
His first stop will be at Ketchikan. 





New Forestry Body in Texas 

Announcement was recently made by the 
Directors of the East Texas Chamber of 
Commerce of the appointment of Colonel 
Clarence Ousley as head of the newly cre- 
ated Forestry and Highway Department. 
Colonel Ousley will devote much of his time 
to forestry educational work, to obtaining 
adequate financial support of State forestry 
activities and in crystallizing support for the 
adoption of such measures as may be neces- 
sary to promote the practice of forestry on 
lands not suited to agriculture. In addition 
to the forestry activities he will devote con- 
siderable time to the organization’s highway 
plan, which would finance a connected sys- 
tem of State highways by a gasoline tax and 
automobile license fee and thus relieve the 
farmer and other landowners from this 
burden. 

Colonel Ousley is an agriculturist of na- 
tion-wide fame and has years of success- 
ful work in agricultural reform and advance- 


ment to his credit. 





Seed Crop Prospects Fair 


Notes from A. Grunwald, forest seed 
handler in Vienna Austria, indicate that 
this year’s prospects of a seed crop from 
coniferous and deciduous trees in Europe are 
more favorable than at any time during the 
past two years. A few of the species in 
which American foresters are particularly 
interested are Scotch pine, which is reported 
to yield a fair crop in Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Alps, and Holland. The German 
crop will be small and the Polish crop prac- 
tically a failure. American foresters are 
particularly interested in the Riga variety of 
Scotch pine of which the crop will be very 
limited. Austrian pine will be fair and 
Norway spruce fair in Austria and the Alps 
but a complete failure in Germany, France, 
and Holland. European larch is not so good 
as last year. 

In comparison to this it is interesting to 
note that the Alabama Commission of For- 
estry reports indications of an abundant 
crop of long leaf pine, while many of the 
northern States promise a good crop of white 


pine. 
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Bureau of Standards Investigates 
Cigarette Fire Hazard 


To determine the fire hazard from smok- 
ing materials, P. D. Sale and F. M. Hoff- 
heins, of the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards, recently made a series of tests with 
nine brands of cigarettes and eleven brands 
of cigars. The tests were made by placing 
the lighted cigar or cigarette butt in a dry 
grass pad attached to a screen. Some tests 
were made in still air; others with wind of 
various velocities generated by a_ small 
electric fan. 

The percentage of ignition for cigarettes is 
about three times that for cigars. In either 
case the hazard is large; for with air currents 
“of proper intensity” ignitions were con- 
sistently obtained in over ninety per cent of 
the trials with plain cigarettes and in from 
ten to forty per cent of the trials with cigars. 





Michigan Honors Pioneer 
Conservationist 


Honoring the memory of one of Michigan’s 
pioneer conservationists, the State Depart- 
ment of Conservation has changed the name 
of the Comstock Park Fish Hatchery to that 
of the Lydell Fish Hatchery. According to 
the Department, Dwight Lydell contributed 
more than any other man toward working 
out a practical method of propagating black 
bass. The Lydell Fish Hatchery was es- 
tablished and built under his direction. 





Pennsylvania Bolts for Mangles 


Pennsylvania furnishes two-thirds of the 
mangle roller bolts produced in the United 
States, according to the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Forests and Waters. 

The mangle is a steam or electrically 
heated pair of rollers used to iron and press 
clothes. The first mangles were a pair of 
wooden cylinders upon which rested an ob- 
long wooden box weighted with stones. The 
whole was moved to and fro on a polished 
table by means of a wheel pinion. This type 
was superseded by the clothes- wringer style, 
which consisted of two wooden rollers held 
together by weighted levers. The present 
mangle is constructed on the same principle 
and the wooden rollers are held in tension 
by strong springs. 

The plentiful supply of good quality hard 
maple in several of the north tier counties of 
Pennsylvania prompted an English firm in 
1892 to contract with George A. Beckman, 
of Coudersport, Potter County, for the cut- 
ting of hard maple roller bolts. Mr. Beck- 
man erected a mill at Coudersport and was 
the sole manufacturer of mangle bolts in 
the United States for a number of years. 
From this modest beginning the industry in- 
creased, with the addition of other manu- 
facturers in Pennsylvania and New York, 
and by 1916, 90,000 roller bolts were ex- 
ported annually, principally to England and 
Germany. 









ASINS| 


The Original American Footwear 


NM EHROP en... coves “OUND 


STEADY FEET RUSSELL’S 
STEADY AIM? IMPERIAL 


Bass Double Construction 


True Moccasins Of course they cost more. They're 
Give Both worth it. These super Moccasin 
Boots are built up to an ideal—not 
down to a price. 
Russell’s are the best 
and most waterproof 
footwear that money can 
buy. They are made 
from Paris Veals import- 
ed and tanned for us. 
That is why hunters who 
know the importance of 
proper footwear insist on 













































Their com- 
fort, light 
weight and 
ability to turn water and give service 
long after ordinary footwear has been 
discarded make them the choice of 
Sportsmen from Maine to California. 
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And they are reasonable in price 







=. Prailt alet oe Catalog 








Write for Free Catalog to ZA on request. Write to 
DEPT. W DEPT. W 
G. H. BASS & CO. W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
WILTON MAINE Berlin Wisconsin 


Gashioned by Men Who Know How ‘from Experience 
























FOR SALE IN DIXIE | | Docs 


GUNS 
BOATS 
BINOCULARS 
GAME BIRDS 
| CAMP EQUIPMENT 
| FISHING TACKLE 

| 


A plantation estate of 6,281 acres | 
on a tidewater river in southeast- 
ern Georgia. An attractive game 
preserve, with second-growth pine 
areas which, if properly managed, 
will provide a continuous revenue. 


TRAVEL INFORMATION 


| If you do ag on just “— you 
° t 

At the low price to settle an estate, | of AMERICAN FORESTS AND 
we recommend this property | FOREST LIFE, write for full in- 


fi a * find it f hs 
highly. For further information een 
write: 
The James D. Lacey Company 
Barnett Bank Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Address: 
Service Department 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 
1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 





























Patented Feb. 9, 1926 


As Good as It Looks 


ANY hunters stick to their old favorite Dux- 
bak, with good reason. But every owner of 
a Pakbak—also Duxbak made—likes the: big expand- 
ing Pakbak game pocket. See your dealer about a 
Pakbak, or write us. New Book, “Serviceable 
Clothes,” FREE. 
U TICA-DUXBAK CORP., 40 Noyes St., Utica, N.Y, 
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Rein tin  ee 





U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
Imported Arms, Ammunition & Parts 
Mauser - Luger - Merkel Bros. - Mannlicher, - 
Fabrique Nationale - Webley - Scott, etc. z 
Full line American Arms & Ammunition 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
SideArms. Target. Air Pistols *SpringfieldsRestocked. *Expert 
Repairing Send 25¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 















EGER. Inc. NEW YORK.N.Y. 
9 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St.) 





ATTRACT WILD DUCKS AND FISH 


Natural aquatic food plants will 
bring thousands of Wild Ducks 
to your favorite waters Plant 
now. WILD RICE, WILD CEL- 
ERY, PONDWEED SEEDS 
guaranteed to produce results 
Prices reduced, extra discount 
on early orders. Write for ex- 
pert planting advice and litera- 











ts ideal food and shelter for Wila 
\ Ducks, other waterfowl. fish and 
muskrats. Terrell’s s 
Seeds shipped anywhere 
Nature’s sowing time 
experience. Write for illustrated 
booklet and free planting advice. 

TERRELL S AQUATIC FARM 

11 C Bik... Oshkosh, Wis 














FOREST TREES 


of the 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A handy pocket-size book of 64 pages, con- 
taining illustrations and the distinguishing 
characteristics of 68 of the more common forest 
trees of the United States. Also gives both the 
common and scientific names. 


Over 8000 copies have been sold 
30 cents, postpaid 


THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


1523 L Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 














H OUGH’S BOOK 


The Accepted Standard 





American Woods 


A collection of wood sections (showing 


the end “quarter” and “‘flat’”’ grains of each 
wood) with text telling uses, properties, dis- | 
tribution, etc. The plates containing the 

specimens can be taken out for comparison — | 
or schoolroom uses. Ideal for teachers. In | 
14 volumes, each containing 25 specimens. | 
$10 and $15 per vol., according to binding. | 


Handbook of Trees 


The 891 illustrations enable one to iden- | 
tify all of the trees east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and north of the Gulf States at any | 
season. $8 and $15, according to binding. | 
Lantern and Microscope Mounts of 
Woods, Tree Studies for Lantern, etc. 


Write for further information 


ROMEYN B. HOUGH CoO. 
Lowville, N. Y. 
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a 
AMERICAN Woops, Part XIV, Woops oF of combinations and changes which bring the 
SOUTHERN Froripa. Romeyn B. Hough _ ideas up to present day practice. 
Company, Lowville, New York. $10. This volume stands out among books on 
technical forestry because of the careful 
Everyone who is acquainted with the workmanship which has gone into the pre- 


thirteen volumes of American Woods will be 
delighted to learn that Volume XIV includ- 
ing twenty-five woods of southern Florida 
is now ready for delivery. 

These fourteen volumes are unique in for- 
estry literature for they contain thin sections 
of wood mounted so that one may have a 
satisfactory sample of the unfinished wood. 
In addition there is a brief description of 


of each wood and _ its 


the characteristics 
principal use. 

The new volume includes specimens and 
descriptions of Avocado or alligator pear, 
beefwood, cassena, West Indian cherry, 
common fig, fiddle wood, deciduous holly, 
lancewood, mango, soapberry, Chinese tal- 
low tree, and several others.—G. H. C. 





SILvICAL SysTeMS. By R. S. Troup. Oxford 
Manuals of Forestry, Oxford University 


Press. Price $7.00. 


Although foresters may adapt silvicultural 
systems to meet special local conditions, Pro- 
fessor Troup evidently believes the silvi- 
culture of central Europe will continue a 
standard of comparison for all foresters for 
many years to come. He has viewed these 
systems with the trained eye of a widely 
traveled student of forestry, and varies the 
more technical descriptions with careful com- 
parisons of forest practices in various parts. 

Actual examples of the several systems are 
described, followed by a discussion of their 
advantages and disadvantages in the light 
of present day knowledge. The relative im- 
portance of the various shelter-wood systems 
is evidenced by the fact that practically half 
of the book is given to them. 

The first chapter deals with clear-cutting. 
It includes a valuable comment on the ex- 
periences of Saxony and Switzerland, point- 
ing out some of the pit-falls which foresters 
will do well to Then follow the 
chapters on the shelterwood systems which he 
breaks up into the Uniform, Group, Irregular 
Shelterwood, Strip, Wedge, and Selection 
Systems. These proceed logically into the 
1lwo-storied High Forest, and the High For- 
est with Standards. Four more chapters deal 
with Coppice and then follows a discussion 


avoid. 
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paration of the book itself. It is beauti- 
fully printed and well illustrated with fre- 
quent half tones and diagrams. It should 
hold a high place among forest school text 
The painstaking comparison of Eng- 
with those in use 


books. 
lish 
among foresters of Germany 
will make the book invaluable to American 
as well as English foresters who may con- 


descriptive terms 


and France 


template a European tour.—G. H. C. 





The MacMillan Company announce a new 
edition of “The Cultivated Evergreens,” 
edited by L. H. Bailey, which is available 
at $5. The book is printed from the same 
plates of which 
for $7.50. will 
this useful 
larger reading public. 


the earlier edition sold 
The reduced price 


volume within the reach 


place 
of a 





In “The Growth of Hemlock Before and 
After Release From Suppression,” Harvard 
Bulletin No. 11, Robert Marshall gives an 
interesting exposition of an apparent anomaly 
In a dense, almost pure 


in growth rotation. 
hemlock, being 


stand of white pine and 
marked for cutting, the entire area was found 
to be thickly strewn with old pine stumps, 
testifying indisputably to the fact that here 
softwood had followed softwood, quite re- 
versing the usual order of things in a logged- 
over area. Investigation and close study 
of the plot pointed to the fact that this 
second had_ undeniably 
come into rapid growth and possession of the 
area following their release from suppression 
when the first softwood crop was cut and 
light thus permitted to reach the young hem- 
locks, long stunted by the heavy top growth. 
In working out the history of the old logging 
operation, interesting facts bearing on rain- 
fall were also noted. These things were 
considered worth further anaylsis and it was 
decided to extend the scope of the investiga- 
tion to cover the general subject of the 
released hemlock in Northern 
Massachusetts. Mr. Marshall's report is the 
result of conclusions based on an analysis 
of over seven hundred hemlocks in twenty- 
six different stands, all but one located in 


crop of softwoods 


growth of 
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Northern Worcester County, Massachusetts. 


The Bulletin is issued from the Harvard 
Forest at Petersham, and was printed by the 
Harvard University Press, at Cambridge.— 


bo Me. 


Lunn. 
Price, 


A History OF SkuNG. By Arnold 
Oxford University Press, London. 


$6.00. 


Mr. Lunn justifies such a history as he 
has undertaken by saying: “... the best 
things in a man’s life are often his hobbies, 
and if he will not take his hobbies seriously, 
life will lose half its charm.” His history 
of skiing is probably the most comprehen- 
sive outline of the subject that has been 
written to date, and throughout the author 
has made every attempt to be accurate for 
that reason, drawing in many cases upon the 
memories of pioneers in the sport. The work 
falls naturally into three parts, the first deal- 
ing with the early history of the sport, the 
second with the history of Central European 
third with British skiing. 
interested in the later 


skiing and the 
Mr. Lunn is chiefly 
history of skiing, after its introduction into 
Germany and Switzerland. If the third part 
of his book is longer than the others, it is 
not because of the greater importance of 
his subject, British skiing, but because of 
his closer contact with it. 

“A History of Skiing” is fascinating with 
its beautiful illustrations of scenery, sports- 
men in action, and the human element dis- 
played in humorous cartoons. It has been 
written in the belief that most men 
in order to play, and that sports which take 
such an important part in individual lives 
cannot be overlooked in studying the life 
of a nation. Throughout the reader is con- 
scious of the tremendous joy and thrill that 
this manly sport is able to bring to its partici- 
pants—D. M. K. 


work 





The West Virginia Department of Agri- 
culture has published an attractive pamphlet 
entitled “West Virginia Forests and Forest 
Products.” It includes illustrated articles on 
West Virginia forests, wood-using industries, 
taxation, fire prevention, reforestation, and 
future of the forest industry in West Vir- 
Recent statistics on West Virginia 
included 


ginia. 
forests and forest 
in the appendix, together with a classified 


list of users of wood in the state. 


products are 





A new bulletin of the Roosevelt Wild 
Life Experiment Station, entitled “Wild Life 
and Forest Survey of S. W. Cattaraugus 
County, New York,” is particularly timely 
because of the interest in New York State 
in forestry as related to abandoned farm 
lands and the possibility of a $4,000,000 
bond issue with which the state may pur- 
chase and reforest such lands. In addition 
to a discussion of wild life and forest con- 
servation within this region, the volume in- 
of the area and a 


cludes excellent maps 


number of illustrations. 


GENTLEMAN GRIZZLy. By Reginald C. 


Barker. [Illustrated by Griswold Tying. 
L. C. Page Company, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts. Price $2.00. 


In “Gentleman Grizzly” you are meeting a 
great character of the Salmon River county— 
a trapper and philosopher—truly a man of 
the hills. Fair and human 
relations, his great heart and sterling quali- 


square in his 


ties have earned him the title “Gentleman”, 
while his huge physical and 
silver-tipped and explain the 
qualifying “Grizzly.” Idaho 
hills lie buried many weird mysteries, and 
their 


proportions 
hair beard 
Deep in the 
in following Gentleman Grizzly in 
solving, the reader will share adventure for 


adventure, thrill for thrill—L. M. C. 


“THe Reat Loc Casin.” By Chilson D. 
Aldrich. Published by The MacMillan 
Company, New York. Price $4.00. 


Perhaps the average city dweller has an 
idea that a town house is built around its 
bath room and a log cabin around its im- 
mense stone fire-place, but this writer seems 
to build his cabin from the ridge pole down. 
At least that is the first stick that he pro- 
poses selecting. Other important things are 
considered—even the site for the cabin. 

With an architect’s sense of the fitness of 
things, the author urges that all parts of a 
log cabin should be in harmony with its 
To that end, he sug- 


gests details of construction within and with- 


forest surroundings. 


out which are rustic without being bizarre. 
To avoid the temptation of carrying all the 
from the 


old pieces of cast-off furniture 


attic to the woods, drawings of woods- 


furniture are included. Some who are not 
so fortunate as to have a log cabin might 
find ideas here for their suburban gardens. 

Many details of cabin construction, from 
the foundation to the care of the logs to 
keep that rich woodsy appearance are all 
considered by Chilson D. Aldrich in “The 
Real Log Cabin.” 

Even if you haven’t a forest property or 
any intention of building a log cabin, the 
book will bring up pleasant memories of 
the days when you built a shanty out of old 
boards or possibly of logs. Any one who 
has had such experiences will find himself 
re-living them and in spite of the inhibitions 
of daily work, or finances, or family he will 
make plans for a dream cabin. 

Apparently, this book is the result of a 
hobby which has found a fruitful outlet. 
Mr. Aldrich combines the practical, which 
has come with an architect’s experience in 
building log cabins for himself and for his 
clients, with a delightfully whimsical form 
of expression. He has the rare ability of 
holding the reader’s attention even in so 
prosaic a matter as the discussion of a fire- 
place and the points which go to make it 


draw satisfactorily—G. H. C. 
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Sure you'll sleep 


ET the day be fair or foul. Your Woods 
Down Sleeping Robe rewards you with 
complete comfort. You get a real night’s 
rest at your natural body temperature. 
Woods Everlive Down 

Turn in anywhere, on anything. In your 
robe, Woods Everlive Down from Northern 
waterfowl, in staggered tubes, by remarkable 
temperature accommodation retains your natu- 
ral body warmth and permits free escape of 
moisture, 

Junior and Arctic, whichever you_ require— 
for summer to frost, and frost to fifty below 
zero. Size to suit your build. Lighter than 
blankets, and far better. Sold by best stores. 
Where not displayed please write us for prices 
and information. New folder, “Comfort Out- 

EE. 


doors,”’ sent FRE 


WOODS MFG. CO., Ltd. 
1705 Lake Street Ogdensburg, N. Y. 














SCOTTISH 
TERRIERS 


Beautiful stock now 
ready for delivery. 
Priced Reasonably 


_LOGANBRAE KENNELS 


Rutland Vermont 

















BEAN’S 
NEW FALL CATALOG 


—_— — } 


























I am sure you will want a copy of my latest 
catalog, which has just come off the press. 
To give an idea of this illustrated 28-page 
catalog here is a partial list: Hunting Shoes, 
Duck Hunting Boots, Leather Caps, Suits for 
Deer and Duck Hunting, Rain Suits, Duffle 
Bags, etc. Also brief extract of new Maine 
Game Laws and other information of inter- 
est to non-resident hunters. 


L. L. BEAN, 156 Main St., Freeport, Maine 
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568 
Harvard Forest 
Petersham, 
Massachusetts 
A forest experiment station of two 


thousand acres, 20 years under manage- 
ment on a sustained yield. Large variety 
of silvicultural treatment in progress. Log- 
ging, milling, and marketing annually car- 
ried on. Extensive plantations established 
from the Forest nursery. 

Competent graduate re accepted as 
candidates for slices of M. F. or D. S. 


RICHARD T. FISHER 
Director 











Forestry Training in the 
Heart of the Rockies 


Colorado School of Forestry 
A Department of Colorado College 


Undergraduate and graduate courses 
in Technical Forestry. Forestry teach- 
ing in spring and fall at Manitou 
Forest (a 7,000-acre Forest belonging 
to the School) and the winter term 
at Colorado Springs. 


Gordon Parker, Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 








University of Maine 


Orono, Maine 


The Forestry Department offers a four- 
years’ undergraduate curriculum, leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 
Opportunities for full technical training 
and for specializing in forestry problems of 
the northeastern States and Canada. 
Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all 
Seniors in Forestry, in practical logging 
operations in northern Maine, under faculty 
supervision. 

For Catalog and further information 

address 


JOHN M. BRISCOE 
PROFESSOR OF FORESTRY 








The Largest Arrowhead 


Scientists from Carnegie Institute are about 
to settle, if they can, says the Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, Tribune, what has been cause for 
argument from the days when men first saw 
on a mountain slope north of San Bernardino 
a rock formation which presents to view a 
huge arrowhead. Is it a natural arrowhead 
or, in some old day, did man aid in making 
the picture? If the arrowhead is indeed 
natural, and that appears to be the accepted 
theory, the slope and all may be preserved 
as a National Monument and those who 
would have the Government tender recog- 
nition of the sort are hoping the scientists 
will see no signs of handicraft other than 
that of nature. Yet, if it can be shown 
that the arrowhead was fashioned by an 
ancient civilization, the thing would be even 
The arrowhead is men- 
in the earliest histories 


more interesting. 

tioned prominently 
of the district and reference to it is found in 
Indian legends. It is 1350 feet long by 450 
embracing an area of approxi- 
Erosion is threatening it 


feet wide, 
mately seven acres. 
and unless it is declared a Monument and 
steps are taken for its preservation the re- 
semblance to an arrowhead will disappear. 
In the meanwhile the scientists are on their 
way to give the freak or master-piece an 


expert scrutiny. 





Wood Replaces Concrete Pier 


A ten year old reinforced concrete pleas- 
ure pier at Redondo Beach, California, has 
been condemned and a wood pier is being 
built to replace it, according to the National 
Lumber Association. The 
concrete pier was not properly maintained, 
according to the city engineer of Redondo 
Beach. Water reached the iron reinforcing 
in the piling and caused rapid deterioration. 

The concrete pilings are being removed 
and towed to deep water for disposal. The 
new pier, which is being built of creosoted 
lumber, will cost $75,000. 


Manufacturers 











School of Forestry and Conservation 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


FFERS a broad, thorough education in forestry with a flexible curriculum 

leading in four years to the degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry and in 

five years to that of Master of Science in Forestry. The fifth year, which is 
wholly elective, allows opportunity for emphasis in numerous lines. 

Graduate work leading to the Doctor’s degree permits specialization in silvi- 

forest entomology, 





culture, forest zoology, 
and other fields. 


A combination course with the School of Business Administration leads to the 
Bachelor of Science in Forestry and Master of Business Adminis- 


two degrees, 
tration. 


The school has a large staff, three forests and a nursery near Ann Arbor, 
well-equipped laboratories, and a location from which State, Federal and private 
forestry and wood utilization enterprises may be visited at small expense. 


Write for further information 


SAMUEL T. DANA, Dean 


ANN ARBOR~ - 


forest pathology, wood utilization, 


- MICHIGAN 
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Ohio Valley Park Conference 


The fourth Ohio Valley Regional Con- 
ference on State Parks is to be held at Wad- 
dington, near Wheeling, West Virginia, 
October 10 to 12, inclusive. Waddington is 
the former home of Colonel Earle W. Ogle- 
bay, and was given to the State as a park 


at his death. 





Roumanian Timber Export Show 
Increase 


Timber exports from Roumania for the 
first quarter of 1928 show an increase of 
per cent over the same 
During the 


more than twenty 
period of the preceding year. 
first three months, 348,404 tons and 728 cubic 
yards of timber have been shipped out of 
the country as compared with 289,296 tons 
and 289 cubic yards for 1927. 

One of the reasons advanced for the in- 
crease is the downward revision of the 
export duty which the Government has put 
into effect, with the result that Roumania 
is again in an important position among 
the timber-producing countries of Europe. 

Roumania’s woodlands constitute approxi- 
mately 17,400,000 acres or twenty-five per 
cent of the total land area of the country. 
The state controls twenty-eight per cent of 
the forests and maintains a strict super- 
vision over the cutting of all timber. There 
are more than 350 sawmills in operation 
and a considerable woodpulp industry from 
which paper and cellulose are manufactured. 
The chief buyers of the products of Rou- 
mania’s forests are Great Britain, France 


and the Mediterranean countries. 





Receipts From Montana Forests 
Below Average 

Receipts for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1928, from the twenty-four National 
Forests in Montana and northern Idaho, 
amounted to $625,690.04, according to the 
United States Forest Service. This is slightly 
less than the average for the past five years, 
which is $656,257.54, but is an increase of 
$54,377.58 over the returns for last year. 
The seven National Forests of Idaho, in- 
cluding a small area in northeastern Wash- 
ington, were the principal revenue producers, 
accounting for $406,800.55, leaving the 
revenue from Montana forests, including a 
small sum from South Dakota, only 
$218,889.49. 





More Money for Alabama Forests 

An allotment of $43,070 has been made by 
the Federal Government to the Alabama 
State Commission of Forestry for the Federal 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1929, according 
to the Commission. This is an increase of 
nearly $5,000 over the last Federal allotment. 
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Oregon 
School of Forestry 


Located in the center of the last 
great stand of virgin timber in the 
United States. 


Offers four and five year courses 
in professional forestry, logging en- 
gineering, and lumber manufacture. 


Field work magnificent 
Oregon forests, easily accessible from 
the school. The largest logging opera- 
tions and lumber manufacturing plants 
near at hand. 


in the 


Summer work readily obtainable in 
the Forest Service, in logging camps, 
and in the mills. 


For catalog and further informa- 
tion, address 


G. W. PEAVY, Dean 
Oregon State 

Agricultural College 

Oregon 


Corvallis - - - 











School of Forestry 


University of Idaho 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 


Offers thorough training in 
Practical Forestry, preparing for 
Federal, State, and private work. 


Four and Five Year Courses, 
leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science in Forestry and Master 
of Science in Forestry respectively. 


Opportunity is given to spe- 
cialize in General Forestry, Log- 


ging, Engineering, and Range 
Management. 
Large logging and_ milling 


operations, important wood-work- 
ing industries, also extensive Fed- 
eral, State, and private forests, 
near at hand. Excellent opportun- 
ity for summer employment. 


For further particulars address 


Francis G. MILLer, Dean 











North Carolina for Adequate 
Forest Taxation 


A resolution requesting the General As- 
sembly of North Carolina to pass a bill 
authorizing the submission to a vote of the 
people in 1929 an amendment to the State 
constitution granting full power and author- 
ity to the legislative bodies to prescribe for 
all classes of forest lands, farm wood lands, 
and wild or waste lands, such methods of 
taxation as will develop and conserve the 
forest resources of the State, was adopted 
recently at a joint meeting of Legislative and 
Executive Committees of the North Carolina 
Forestry Association. 

Other resolutions adopted were authoriza- 
tion of legislation for planting and protec- 
tion of roadside trees, and the acquisition of 
land for National Forests in the State. The 
matter of posting signs along the highways 
of the State were also discussed, and referred 
to the State Highway Commission. 





Use 2,000,000 Feet of Pine in 
Chicago Structure 


More than 2,000,000 feet of long leaf and 
short leaf Southern pine is being used for 
concrete form work in the construction of a 
new plant for the Campbell Soup Company, 
at Chicago, says the Chicago Lumberman. 
The building consists of three units, a manu- 


facturing building of seven floors with 
60,000 square feet to a floor; a three-story 
warehouse with 90,000 square feet to a floor; 
and a power house 125 feet by 100 feet. 





Forest Studies Planned in Pacific 
Northwest 


A comprehensive study of adequate forest 
protection in the Douglas fir region of the 
Pacific Northwest has 
ranged through cooperation with the United 


recently been ar- 
States Forest Service, the State Forestry De- 
partment of Washington, the Washington 
Forest Fire Association, the Pacific North- 
west Forest Experiment Station, the United 
States Weather Bureau, the University of 
Washington, Western Forestry and Conser- 
vation Association and Mr. Charles Lathrop 
Pack, of Lakewood, New Jersey, President 
of the American Tree Association. The 
study will be directed toward the possibili- 
ties of permanent forest industry and com- 
munity welfare; permanent protection to as- 
sure second crops and constructive forest 
policy which will 
Fire and tax problems will be of impor- 
Professor J. L. 
Washington 


encourage lumbermen. 


tance in this study. Alex- 
ander, of the University of 
Forest School, formerly in charge of Forest 
Research in British Columbia, has been se- 
cured to study reforestation factors and the 
growth rates of spruce and hemlock in the 
“fog belt.” He will work in cooperation 
with the several agencies which are backing 
this project. While most of the work will 
be done in the Grays Harbor region, the 
results are expected to apply to the entire 
Pacific Northwest. 
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| Yale School of | 
Forestry | 


Established in 1900 


A graduate department of 
Yale University, offering 
a two _ years’ technical 
course in forestry leading 
to the degree of Master of 
Forestry. 


Special opportunities are 
provided for advanced 
work and research in the 
laboratories and the school 
forests. 


For furthcr information and 


catalog address 


The Dean of the 
School of Forestry 


New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. | 











The New York State 
College of Forestry 


Syracuse University 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


- OUR-YEAR undergraduate 
course is offered in General 
Forestry with the degree of Bachelor 
of Science and special courses leading 
to the degree of Master of Forestry, 
Master of City Forestry, Master of 
Science, and Doctor of Philosophy; 
a four-year course in pulp and paper 
manufacture and a short course each 
spring in dry-kiln engineering and 
lumber grading are given. The State 
Forest Experiment Station of ninety 
acres at Syracuse, the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Experimental Forest of 1,000 
acres at Cranberry Lake, the Charles 
Lathrop Pack Demonstration Forest of 
2,250 acres in the Lake George-War- 
rensburg district, three other experi- 
ment stations, the Roosevelt Wild Life 
Forest Experiment Station, a modern 
pulp mill, a well-equipped sawmill, a 
complete dry-kiln plant, the biological 
laboratories, and an excellent refer- 
ence library afford unusual opportuni- 
ties for research and instruction. Stu- 
dents may elect work in nine different 
fields. 





FRANKLIN MOON, Dean 
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IN NEW YORK | 
the 

HOTEL | 

McALPIN | 


BROADWAY AT 34th ST. 


is now expending 


$2,000,000 


WwsT> | 








in the complete restoration of the Hotel 
McAlpin as New York’s finest hotel. 





Cheerful, immaculate rooms — new 
carpets—new draperies—new furniture 
throughout. Under new management, 


the McAlpin will render the finest hotel 
service in the world. 

On your next visit to New York 
stop in—inspect the new McAlpin— 
and notice the comfort and refinement 
in every luxurious appointment. 

Improvements being effected with- 
out interruption of service. 


FRANK A. DUGGAN 
L President and Managing Director 














WANTED 


Position as Forester or Superintendent on 
private estate. Northeastern States pre- 
ferred. Graduate forester with practical ex- 
perience. Address: Box 52, The American 
Forestry Association, 1523 L Street N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 








Trees that Pass in the Night 


District Forester V. M. Bearer of Ligo- 
nier, Pennsylvania, reports that Kenneth 
Reid of Connellsville recently inspected his 
forest plantation of Norway spruce and white 
pine and found a number of places where 
trees had been dug up. An inspection of 
some of the lawns of Connellsville revealed 
some which 


seemed to be identical with the ones missing 


newly planted evergreens 
from the plantation. 

After a day or two of quietly directed pub- 
licity, Mr. Reid returned to his plantation 
to find the trees carefully replanted in each 
hole. 
these were not “wild” trees and that they 
than ornamental 


Evidently some one discovered that 


were valuable for other 


purposes. 





Organize Forest Protective 
Association 


An organization meeting of the Black 
Creek Forest Protective Association was re- 
cently held at Jacksonville, Florida, and the 
following officers elected: L. W. Brown, 
President; J. P. Hall, Vice-president and 
General Manager; and C. T. Furlow, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. The Board of Direc- 
tors are made up of Dr. Burdette G. Lewis, 
Harry Lee Baker, and S. J. Hall. 

The Association’s budget provides for fire 
lines, which are already under construction, 
for a fire truck with complete fire-fighting 
equipment, and for the employment of a 
State forest ranger during the entire year. 





Research Fellowship at Idaho 


Announcement has been made by the Forest 
Research Laboratory at the School of For- 
estry, University of Idaho, that two fellow- 
ships in Forest Pathology and Forest Prod- 
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Special Tools For Foresters and Forestry Work 


FIRE TRAILERS 


THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


WANANISH, NORTH CAROLINA 








FIRE 
RAKES 


Poll Axes 
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ucts will be open to students with a Bach- 
elor’s degree in forestry for the academic year 
beginning September 1, 1928. 

The major portion of the student's time 
will be given to the solution of an investiga- 
tive problem dealing with phases of the 
decay resistance of wood or the problems of 
wood utilization. Sufficient time will be al- 
fulfill the 
Master’s degree in forestry. 


lowed to requirements for the 





Medals for Fire Fighters 


Two gold medals provided by Harvey S, 
Bissell, President of the Conservation Asso- 
ciation of Southern California are to be 
awarded each year to officers of the Angeles 
National Forest and Los Angeles County 
Forestry Department who render outstand- 
ing service in fire prevention and fire fighting. 
The medals will be known as the James 
McLachlan Bissell awards and will be given 
in honor of Mr. Bissell’s little son, who died 
last year from the effects of a rattlesnake 
bite. 





Re-establish Original Forest 


An interesting forestry project has been 
started near Auriesville, New York, on an 
eight hundred acre tract belonging to the 
“Shrine of our Lady of the Martyrs.” This 
shrine, a religious and educational institu- 
tion, was established years ago and helps to 
keep alive the memory of the early Jesuit 
missionaries who were massacred by the In- 
dians early in the seventeenth century. 

Father Francis Byrne, now in charge of 
the Shrine, plans through a program of forest 
management and reforesting to reconstruct 
the original forest, as nearly as is possible 
and practical, as it existed when three Jesuit 
missionaries were martyred there on the out- 
skirts of the old Indian village. The weekly 
itinerary reports which were sent in to the 
mother church some three hundred years ago, 
told not only of the work of the missionaries 
in the field, but also described the natives, 
the geography, and the character and type 
of the timber. 





To Sell Timber on Navajo 
Reservation 


The Secretary of the Interior has au- 
thorized the sale of the Defiance Plateau 
Unit on the Navajo Reservation, Arizona, 
estimated to contain 500,000,000 feet of west- 
ern yellow pine. Bids will be received un- 
til September 11, 1928, at not less than $3 
per thousand feet. The contract will run 
until March 31, 1950, with provisions for ex- 
tension. The purchaser will be required to 
log, unless relieved therefrom, not less than 
25,000,000 feet but not more than 35,000,000 
feet annually without consent of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. Operations will 
be under the supervision of the Supervisor 
of Forests of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Only trees larger than eighteen inches in 
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diameter, breast high, will be marked for 
cutting. The smaller timber as well as seed 
trees and young growth will be conserved 
and protected for future timber crops. Eight 
per cent of the sale receipts will be deducted 
for reimbursement to the Government to de- 
fray the expense of scaling the timber, super- 
vision, advertising and other expenses; the 
remaining ninety-two per cent will be placed 
to the credit of the Navajo Tribe of Indians. 





Schlich Memorial Fund Completed 


Professor R. S. Troup, Secretary of the 
Schlich Memorial Fund Committee, reports 
from Oxford, England, under date of June 
27, that the Schlich Memorial Fund has 
reached a total of $8,366, of which $1,348 
has been subscribed by foresters in the 
United States. Colonel William B. Greeley 
has served as local secretary of the com- 
mittee for the United States, along with Mr. 
E. H. Finlayson, Director of Forestry in 
Ottawa, Canada, and Mr. A. Rodger, In- 
spector General of Forests in India. 

After giving consideration to various sug- 
gestions on the part of subscribers to the 
fund, the Committee decided: 

“(1) To ask the Forestry Commissioners 
to set apart an area of forest, to be named 
the Schlich Forest, situated, if ‘possible, 
within easy reach of Oxford and to be 
available for experimental work; in this 
area a group of oak trees to be planted 
and maintained in memory of Sir William 
Schlich. 

“(2) To have a bronze portrait plaque of 
Sir William made and erected in the School 
of Forestry, Oxford. An order for this 
plaque, at a cost of approximately £24, has 
been placed. 

“(3) To place in trust and invest the 


balance of the sum subscribed, after pay- 
ing incidental expenses, and to devote the 
annual proceeds to the payment of an an- 
nual personal grant for the furtherance of 
study or research in forestry; the grant to 
be awarded by the trustees to different parts 
of the British Empire and to the United 
States of America in rotation, the trustees 
being given discretionary power in the se- 
lection of the country in which the award 
is to be made in any year, and being guided 
by recommendations received from the coun- 
try concerned. 

“In regard to the formation of a trust 
under (3) above, the Empire Forestry As- 
sociation, at the request of the Committee, 
has undertaken the future supervision of the 
fund, and the Association's legal adviser, 
Mr. Ernest Salaman, has drawn a trust 
deed under which three trustees are ap- 
pointed, namely, the Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the Association and the Pro- 
fessor of Forestry, University of Oxford.” 

The Committee consists of: 

Lord Lovat, Chairman of the British For- 
estry Commission (Chairman); Sir John 
Stirling Maxwell, representing the Empire 
Forestry Association and the Royal Scottish 
Arboricultural Society; Mr. Leslie Wood, 
representing the Royal English Arboricul- 
tural Society; Mr. R. L. Robinson, Forestry 
Commissioner; Sir Peter Clutterbuck, for- 
merly Inspector General of Forests, India; 
Mr. A. Rodger, Inspector General of For- 
ests, India; Professor R. S. Troup, Profes- 
sor of Forestry, University of Oxford, and 
Director, Imperial Forestry Institute; Colo- 
nel W. B. Greeley, Secretary-Manager, West 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Seattle, Washington, and Mr. E. H. Fin- 
Forestry, Ottawa, 


layson, Director of 


Canada. 











25,640,000 FEET 
National Forest Timber 


FOR SALE 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.— 
All the merchantable dead timber 
standing or down and all the live 
timber marked or designated for 
cutting on an area embracing 
about 9,700 acres in Townships 18 
and 19 N., R. 7 E., and Township 
18 N.,R.8 E.G. & S. R. B. & M., 
Horse Park Unit, Coconino Na- 
tional Forest, Arizona, estimated 
to be 25,640,000 feet B. M., more or 
less, of western yellow pine timber, 
exclusive of 2,200 M feet more or 
less on an area to be cut over at 
the option of the purchaser. 


STUMPAGE PRICES. — Lowest 
rates considered $2.25 per M feet 
B. M. Rates to be readjusted 
every three years. 


DEPOSIT.—$5,000 must be depos- 
ited with each bid to be applied on 
the purchase price, refunded, or re- 
tained in part as liquidated dam- 
ages, according to conditions of 
sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.— 
Sealed bids will be received by 
the District Forester, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., vp to and_ including 
October 8, 1928. The right to re- 
ject any and all bids is reserved. 
Before bids are submitted fu!l information 

concerning the character of the timber, con- 

ditions of sale, deposits, and the submission 
of bids shou'd be obtained from the District 

Forester, Albuquerque, N. Mex., or the Forest 

Supervisor, Flagstaff, Ariz. 








CLINOMETERS 
POCKET COMPASSES 


HAND LEVELS 
HYPSOMETERS 
INCREMENT BORERS 
TALLYING MACHINES 


TRAVERSE TABLES 


NEW YORK, 127 Fulton Street. 
CHICAGO 


SURVEYING COMPASSES 


TOPOGRAPHIC ABNEY LEVELS 
TOPOGRAPHIC TRAILER TAPES 


SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 


KEUFFEL & ESSER COQ. 


General Office and Factories, HOBOKEN, WN. J. 
ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO MONTREAL 


K&E 


INSTRUMENTS FOR FORESTRY WORK 


CIRCUMFERENCE TAPES 











A Complete Description of These Articles Will Be Found in Our 500-Page General Catalog, Sent on Request 
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REGULATION 
: : | UNITED 
STATES 


Forestry 
Style 
Uniform 


No guess- 
work when 
you buy an 
outfit here— 
It will look 
right, fit 
right, wear 
right and— 





RIGHT from start to finish. 
Write for NEW Illustrated Catalog 
with Samples and Prices attached 


Write for our Special Forest 
Service Suit Offering 
SMITH-GRAY 
740-4 Broadway New York 

















Audubon Bird Cards 


Post-card size in color from original paintings by 
Allan Brooks 


Reverse side of each card carries an 
account of the habits and distribution 
of each bird. Prepared under the 
supervision of Dr. Frank M. Chapman. 


Set No. 1—Fifty Winter Birds of East- 
ern North America 


Set No. 2—Fifty Spring Birds of East- 
ern North America 


$1.00 per set, postpaid 
Both sets in individual boxes 


for $2.00, postpaid 
Order from 


The American Forestry 
Association 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

















Sweeping Reorganization of Forestry in Minnesota 
Advocated 


(Continued from page 546) 








are swamp lands, the extent of his réspon- 
sibility under both constitution and laws is 
quite definitely fixed. No other state in the 
Union imposes such a task on the state audi- 
tor.” During the past twenty years, various 
legislatures have considered sundry bills de- 
signed to establish a more logical adminis- 
tration of the state’s public domain but none 
have passed. 

Asserting that present land and timber 
laws not only permit but encourage an in- 
tolerable situation, Mr. Chase makes the 
following specific recommendations to the 
Interim Commission on Forestry: 

1. Amendment of Section 2, Article VIII, 
of the state constitution. 

2. Repeal or revision of laws based there- 
on or passed pursuant to the provisions 
thereof, through enactment of a forestry 
code which shall cover administration of 
state owned timber and timber lands and 
protection of all timber and timber lands 
within the state. 

3. A complete land classification of the 
coniferous area of Minnesota, based on a 
thorough land economics survey, including 
a careful and unbiased study and determina- 
tion of the fitness of the lands for agricul- 
ture, forestry and other uses, that we may 
know definitely and for all time what lands 
are best suited to forestry and what are 
more suitable for agriculture or some other 
use, 

4. That the economic destiny of the tim- 
ber growing counties be determined and 
that a competent, authorized agency decide 
at the earliest possible time whether their 
areas shall be devoted exclusively to forests, 
wild life and recreation or to agriculture 
and other uses also. 

5. That from the areas to be reserved 
exclusively for forests, settlers who are 
clearing lands for farms be removed and 
that they be reimbursed for such removal; 
that provision be made to reimburse coun- 
ties, townships and school districts for their 
loss in taxes resulting from permanent 
reservation by the state of large forest areas. 

6. That there be created a department of 
forests which shall have exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over state owned forests and forest 
lands. 

7. That its executive head shall be the 
best forest expert obtainable. ‘That he shall 
be supported by expert assistance in each 
of the following divisions: (a) forest man- 
agement; (b) forest protection; (c) forest 
research; (d) public relations. 

8. That the assistant at the head of the 
division of forest management shall be chief 
appraiser and logging engineer, responsible 
for proper appraisal and advantageous sale 
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of state owned timber, for its replacement 
and the perpetuation of state owned forests. 

9. That the assistant in charge of the divi- 
sion of forest protection shall be chief fire 
warden, responsible for creating and main- 
taining a skeletonized organization of the 
most competent men obtainable, supplied with 
the best and most modern 
financed with adequate appropriations and 
supplemental appropriations to be released 


equipment, 


by the executive council, and with the coun- 
cil vested with borrowing power sufficiently 
elastic to meet the emergencies of extreme 
fire hazards. That this division shall be 
responsible for protection from fire of all 
forests and forest lands in Minnesota. 

10. That the assistant in charge of the 
division of forest research shall be a silvi- 
culturist and be charged with responsibility 
for gathering and making available the best 
information concerning methods for protec- 
tion, replacement and improvement of forests 
and for production of forest yields of maxi- 
mum quantity and value. 

11. That the assistant in charge of the 
division of public relations shall be an edu- 
cator and charged with responsibility for 
disseminating forestry information through 
lectures, literature and other means, and for 
cooperation with farmers and other private 
owners of forest lands in the establishment 
and maintenance of private forests and 
wood lots. 

12. The retention, acquisition and _ con- 
solidation of forest lands in large areas for 
timber production, preservation and propa- 
gation of wild life and for recreation. 

13. Inauguration by the division of forest 
management of a practical program _look- 
ing toward reforestation of non-productive 
spots and replacement of weed trees with 
trees of greater value under the direction 
of a specialist in forest nursery and plant- 
ing work. 

14. That in rebuilding the machinery of 
government while providing for an unbiased 
agency to make a thorough land economics 
survey, you provide also for a more logical 
assignment of responsibility for administer- 
ing the mines and mineral lands, farm lands, 
parks and monument sites and provide for 
supervision by the state of the use and con- 
trol of public waters within the state. 

The Auditor’s letter contains no criticism 
of the present State Forester. His recom- 
mendations are directed exclusively to the 
administrative machinery which during a 
long period of years has been a source of 
trouble in the development of forestry in the 
state. He holds that the basic difficulty is 
not one of personnel and that minor changes 
in employees or laws will fail to remedy 
the situation. 
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© ask the 


Each Month Forestry Questions Submitted to 
the Association Will Be Answered in This 


Self-Adressed, Stamped Envelope Must Ac- 


@ 
orester 


If an Immediate Reply is Desired a 


company Letter. 








Lookout Towers 


Galvanized (zinc-coated) 
structural-steel lookout 
towers. 

We design, fabricate and 
galvanize the towers. 
Easily erected from our 
diagranis. 

Send us your specifications 


BESSEMER 
GALVANIZING WORKS 


General Offices, Phoenix Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala. 











QuesTION: Many farmers of the central 
states use their woodlands for the grazing 
of live stock. I have been told that this 
practice is detrimental to the growth of 
hardwood forests. Is this correct—F. C. B., 
Ohio. 

Answer: Yes. Mr. C. R. Tillotson, of 
the United States Forest Service, after a 
study of forty million acres of woodlands in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri, 
says that if woodland owners of the central 
hardwood region wish to keep their lands 
growing timber they must discontinue pas- 
turing the woods and must keep out fires. 


QuesTION: On my place are forty or fifty 
fine old locust trees whose leaves wither and 
fall off. What is the matter with them, and 
what can be done ?>—F. B. R., New York. 

ANSWER: Apparently this is the work of 
the locust leaf mining beetle. Similarly 
“blighted” trees may be seen during mid- 
summer from New England to the Carolinas 
and west into Indiana and beyond. The 
damage is done early in the season by a 
little reddish black-marked beetle about a 
quarter of an inch long. These beetles lay 
eggs on the under surface of the leaves out 
of which hatch tiny grubs. These enter the 
leaf and eat out a mine between the two 
surfaces. Thus they are protected against 
most sprays. Nicotine sulphate in combina- 
tion with soap or other substance to make 
it stick on the smooth leaves may prove suc- 
cessful if sprayed on the trees just after the 
leaves develop, and again during the latter 
part of July. Fortunately, these insect at- 
tacks seldom prove fatal, so that ordinarily 
one may safely leave the control to such 
Parasites as are its natural enemies. 


Question: Are there any town forests in 
America which have paid returns on the in- 
vestment?>—4. M. S., Idaho. 


ANSWER: For the most part the movement 
is too recent and the forests too young to 
make any cash returns possible. There are, 
however, two or three examples in Massa- 
chusetts that are now self-supporting. These 
are all pieces of more or less mature timber 
that were owned by the town or acquired by 
it through gift. We know of no instances 
where forest plantations on town forests have 
paid a return. It will be several years be- 
fore such can be reported. 


Question: How much land has been pur- 
chased for national forest purposes by the 
National Forest Reservation Commission in 
the eastern half of the country?—J. R. H., 
Georgia. 

ANSWER: Counting the acreage which has 
been approved for purchase recently, and 
for which funds are available, the total is 
2,966,818 acres as of December 7, 1927. 


QuEsTION: Are there any true cedars in 
North America and where do they have 
their habitat?—E. L. G., Oregon. 

ANSWER: There are no trees of the genus 
Cedrus native to North America. The cedar 
of Lebanon (Cedrus libani) is perhaps the 
best known of these cedars. It has been 
planted as an ornamental over much of the 
southern half of the United States including 








The makers of 
Ipana Tooth Paste 
believe in protect- 
ing and preserving 
forests as well as 
teeth and gums. 


IPANA 


TOOTH PASTE 


BristoL-Myers Co. 
75 West Street New York 














Fire Signs That 
Move and Attract 


“One picture is worth a thousand words” 
and a picture in COLOR and ACTION is 
worth a thousand of the ordinary kind. 

Here we have a night scene depicting a 
raging forest fire. The flickering of the 
flames in the Scene-in-Action picture flare 
and sink as though actually fanned by the 
breeze, lighting up the surrounding scene 


with vivid, colorful flashes. The smoke 
rolls upward exactly as it would do in na- 
ture, now whirling in mad _ spirals, now 


floating serenely, 


Just the thing for windows, exhibits, 
lectures, museums, fairs, etc. Operates from 
any light socket. Substantial case for reship- 
ping. Nothing to get out of order. Price, 
$57.00 complete, f. 0. b. Chicago. 














{ The Michigan Press Association recently ordered a hun- ] 
dred for use in their forest-fire-prevention campaign 
A Fire Prevention sign that will do the work 
Send today for full information 


cene-in-action » 
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1809 INDIANA AVE. 
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for 
\ F OREST SERVICE 


Strictly made- 
to-measure of 
all-wool regu- 
lation materials. 
High-grade, 
correct-fitting 
uniforms 


Guaranteed 


| Write for de- 


scriptive meas- 





ure blank, 
samples and 
prices. No 


obligation. 


The FECHHEIMER BROS. CO. 
Uniforms exclusively for 40° years 
4th and Pike Sts. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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FOREST ESTATES 


Consulting and Management 
Service 


JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forester, Old Town, Maine 
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P. T. COOLIDGE 
FOREST ENGINEER 


TIMBER ESTIMATES AND VALUATION 
LOGGING PLANS TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 


31 CENTRAL ST., BANGOR, MAINE 








FOREST-FIRE DETECTION and 
FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


If you do not find just the type you want adver- 
tised in AMERICAN Forests AND Forest Lire 


Address : 
Service Department 


THE AMERICAN FORESTY ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 











California. It will not stand severe winters. 
A variety, native to the Anti-Taurus Moun- 
tains in Asia Minor, collected and planted 
in 1902 on the grounds of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum near Cambridge, Massachusetts is 
growing satisfactorily. Another well known 
member of this family is the Deodar (C. 
deodara.) It grows in our milder climates. 
An avenue of these trees in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia is famous for its beauty. 

The red cedar, from which many of our 
pencils are made, is Juniperus virginiana, 
native to the eastern states, but recently 
some of the western cedars have been used 
for this purpose. The white cedar of the 
East (Thuja occidentalis) has its counter- 
part in the western T. plicata, sometimes 
locally known as red cedar and canoe cedar, 


while Port Orford cedar belongs to another 


family and is technically known as Cha- 
maecyparis Lawsoniana. 
QUESTION: A number of my oak trees 


have become infested with galls or ball-like 
swellings of the twigs. What is the cause 
and will the galls eventually kill the tree ?— 
M. J. S., Maryland. 

ANSWER: Many deciduous trees are subject 
to galls, which are caused by insects or 
More than 400 gall-making insects 
In rare cases 


mites. 
are known to affect oaks. 
they may disfigure the appearance of a tree 
or a part of it, but the galls do not menace 
the health or life of the tree. Because of 
their tendency to vanish and general harm- 
lessness, treatment for gall insects is rarely 
justified, except in cases of highly prized 
ornamental trees. 


QuesTION: I have been interested in buy- 
ing some land in Wisconsin on which the 
timber has already been cut. On this land 
I had thought of planting new trees. Is this 
a good investment?—O. R. S., Illinois. 

ANSWER: There is no doubt but that cut- 
over land may be purchased in Wisconsin 
and many other states on which timber may 
be satisfactorily and profitably grown. If 
properly handled as an investment, it may 
return from four to, occasionally, six per cent 
interest. I would urge that you acquire land 
close to your home, or in a region where you 
are going to visit several times during the 
year. A _ profitable forest investment is 
dependent upon intelligent supervision in the 
same way that a farm or a business is. 
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What is Forestry? 


Forestry is the efficient cultivation 
of woodlands in a scientific man- 


ner for PROFIT. 
Let us place your woodlands on 
a money-making basis. 


EDWARD C. M. RICHARDS 


Consulting and Operating Forester 
156 5th Avenue 
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The Cleansing Fire 
(Continued from page 527) 


“Fine!” said Tobias. And then, quite as 
a matter of fact, “I've located the 
Trail, Johnny.” He _ looked 
Johnny Onion’s face, his eyes innocent and 


Deer 
straight in 


friendly. 

For several moments there was silence. 
The Italian stood with the long bread knife 
in one hand, the loaf in the other, regarding 
his friend in speechless amazement. A stray 
breeze came through the window and rustled 
the uncompleted letter, lying beside the little 
pile of gold upon the table. “I—I did not— 
understand!” Johnny Onion said at last. 

“It wasn’t your fault—nor mine,” ex- 
plained Tobias, his voice still friendly and 
mellow, full of the warm cadence which 
soothed so many victims to their undoing. 
“You see, when I located you on the flat 
I never once thought that maybe you were 
not a naturalized citizen of the United States. 
You’ve got to be a naturalized citizen, you 
know.” 

“Naturalized citizen?” 
nounced the unfamiliar words with difficulty. 
“What is that?” 

Tobias explained. 
no legal right to take up government land,” 
he ended the explanation. “Of course, then, 
you don’t own this place. So I’ve just put 
up a new location notice for myself. The 
You can see the paper 


Johnny Onion pro- 


“So you see you had 


flat’s mine now. 
tacked on the barn door.” 

Still Johnny Onion stood with the forgotten 
loaf in one hand, the long bread knife in the 
other. His dazed eyes wandered through 
the window and saw a white square in the 
middle of his barn door. Still dazed, his 
eyes traveled back to his friend. 

“But, I do not understand!” he said again. 

“It’s easy,” said Tobias, losing patience. 
What was the matter with this fool, any- 
way! In his irritation the mask of friendli- 
ness slipped for the fraction of a second, and 
Johnny Onion saw! “I've just relocated the 
flat for myself, see? It’s mine, now. The 
law——” 

He stopped suddenly. The credulous smile 
was gone, and into the wide-apart eyes had 
come at last the awakening, five long years 
delayed. Tobias felt a cold fear shoot through 
his heart at what he saw in those eyes. 

“I’m your friend, Johnny!” he said, his 
voice again breaking with mellow friend- 
“Don’t blame me! I—don’t! My 
He sprang from his chair, but 


the Italian had crossed the 


liness. 
God—don't!” 
too late, for 
room like a leaping panther. 
later John Onion dashed out of the door and 
down to the ford, the knife held forgotten 
in his hand, his eyes full of the madness of 


fury, vengeance and a misery deeper than 


A moment 


the sea. 

He had thought America good! 
placed this one American in a shrine, close 
to the feet of the God he worshipped. Io 


He had 
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a second he had seen this beautiful new faith 
murdered. A few minutes ago he had owned 
a home and a thousand wonderful dreams. 
Now he was an outcast, feeling the bitter 
hopelessness of a hundred ancestors who 
had lived out their wretched existence curs- 
ing the hands that ground their lives into 
the dust of misery. 

Sobbing and babbling incoherent things 
the man plunged down the river toward the 
ford. His foot struck upon a loose boulder 
and he fell headlong, striking his head 
against a jagged rock. For a long time he 
lay motionless. Then he rose painfully and 
staggered blindly across the shallow ford. 
Midway he fell again, struggled up and 
reeled to the opposite bank. Here he left the 
trail and struck into the brush at a sharp 
upward tangent which pointed toward the 
highest point on South Chanowah Mountain, 
known as Horse Peak. 

For half a mile he traveled, fighting the 
brush and falling over rocks and logs in his 
daze. Presently to his confused mind came 
the thought that he was wet and needed a 
fire to dry his clothes. He fumbled in the 
pocket of his flannel shirt and brought forth 
a waterproof match box. Beside a rotten 
log he built a fire. Thought and action 
were almost wholly mechanical, for the blow 
upon his head, together with the mental 
shock, had dulled his reason. The fire 
started, he forgot it and in a few moments 
moved on, still following the upward tangent. 
After a while the thought of his wet cloth- 
ing again came to him and once more he 
stopped and built a fire, sitting stupidly by 
until the flames licked and _ scorched his 
face, when again he arose and moved on. 
Several times he did this, leaving behind him 
a row of fires to mark the places where his 
obsession had overtaken him. His face and 
hands were scratched and bloody where 
the brush had struck him, and bruised with 
falling among rocks. Still he held on into 
the heavy forest, clinging to the peculiar 
tangent which pointed toward Horse Peak. 

(To be concluded) 





Ants Destroy Pine 


That black ants may be an important factor 
in obtaining natural reproduction of longleaf 
pine on the Choctawhatchee National Forest, 
in Florida, is one of the latest views pre- 
sented by the United States Forest Service. 

Recently several hundred seed plots were 
established and placed under careful ob- 
Servation. As soon as the seeds germinated, 
putting up their long, slender cotyledons, 
Crowned with the seed coat, they were at- 
tacked by black ants. A line was formed, 
each ant biting a piece from the tender 
cotyledons just beneath the seed coat and 
carrying it away. The Forest Service be- 
lieves that the tender seedlings were a source 
of food, as the plants which were uninjured 
or survived the attack were left entirely 
alone once the true needles had formed. 


Georgia’s Hardwood 
Opportunities 


(Continued from page 543) 


I am offering to the United States Govern- 
ment 700 acres of land, either in north 
Georgia, south Georgia or Middle Georgia, 
on which is to be placed 70,000 hardwood 
trees—persimmon; dogwood; walnut; black 
locust; honey-locusts; sourwood and mul- 
berry—making 70,000 trees for research and 
demonstration to the farmers of the South, 
and the nation. 

A bill will be introduced in Congress asking 
an appropriation of $60,000 to establish this 
orchard of hardwood and fruit-producing trees. 

The Federal government, by research and 
experimental work on seven hundred acres 
in Georgia, dedicated as a laboratory under 
the direction of the government, may give 
aid possibly far more valuable than that of 
lending money to the farmers. It is far bet- 
ter to educate the farmer to utilize his own 
resources and stimulate him to intelligent 
expansion concerning his own affairs than 
to lead him to be dependent upon the govy- 
ernment to furnish him money that he can 
never return. This will bring a very profit- 
able crop for food for cows, hogs, sheep, 
wild game and birds, and at the same time, 
a wonderful timber crop. And ten percent 
of the 6,000,000 acres of land now utilized 
in Georgia would provide 600,000 acres in 
trees, if utilized. 








Puulw by K. D. Swan, Courtesy U. S. Forest Service 


For Controlled Burning in Tim- 
bered Tracts, for Clearing Fire 
Trails and Back-firing the 


HAUCK TORCH 


IS MOST EFFECTIVE 


It will ignite material too damp to be 
fired by any other means. Large 
areas can be cleared safely, economi- 
cally and quickly. Burns kerosene. 


Send for Special Bulletin 


Hauck Manufacturing Company 
126 Tenth Street, Brooklyn, New York 











Galvanized Steel Seed Bed Frames 

. . Weare now making large quantities 
a Gideonioal Seed Bed Frames. They are 
easy to set up, can be quickly moved from 
place to place and will last a lifetime. 





Galvanized Steel 
Forest Service 
Towers 


....A fire quickly located is 
a fire easily stopped. These 
steel towers are being used in 
constantly increasing num- 
bers because experience has 
shown that they are most 
useful in locating fires. 


The house at the top pro- 
vides comfortable quarters 
for the observer and protec- 
tion for his instruments and 
charts. 


These towers are so easy to 
climb that they can safely be 
thrown open to the public. 
This will stimulate popular 
interest in forest protection. 


. . . + The 73-foot tower shown in the 
picture was erected on Mt. Desert, near 
Putney, W. Va., by the West Virginia 
Game and Fish Commission. 


AERMOTOR COMPANY.. 2500 Roosevelt Road .. Chicago 
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Another Weyerhaeuser achievement-Wasteless Lumber ! 


trimmed square at both ends -- packaged----ready to use---- 









The Mark of 4 SQUARE Lumber 























These items can now be purchased under the 4-Square 
label. Each carefully manufactured for the particular 
purpose for which it is intended. 


SQUARE EDGE FINISHING LUMBER 


BEVEL SIDING + COLONIAL SIDING 
DROP SIDING + SOFTWOOD FLOORING 
END MATCHED SOFTWOOD FLOORING 

CEILING AND PARTITION 
SHELVING - STEPPING 
CASING + BASE - MOULDINGS 
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The end of waste at 
the ends of your lumber 


ERETOFORE carpenters 

have had to square up each 
piece of lumber before it could 
be used. 

Weyerhaeuser now makes all 
this tedious labor unnecessary 
by squaring up each piece of 
4-Square Lumber at their mills. 

In all respects Weyerhaeuser 
manufactures 4-Square Lumber 
to precision standards of qual- 
ity, dimension and smoothness. 
Seasons it properly. Cuts it to 


exact lengths. Packages it to 
protect the ends and faces. 
Prints the species and grade on 
the label and guarantees it. 

Thus, 4-Square Lumber pre- 
vents substitution, promotes 
finer workmanship and better 
construction at an actual saving 
in cost. 

Weyerhaeuser’s 4-Square 
Lumber is sold by local lumber 
dealers. Your own local dealer 
has it or can get it for you. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS - SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 
General Sales Offices: WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY, Spokane. Washington 


District Sales Offices: MINNEAPOLIS - 
PITTSBURGH - 
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Thinning Longleaf Pine, Camden County, Georgia 


Think of Wood as a Forest Crop 
To Be Perpetuated by 
Regrowth and Wise Use 


— 


E have used this home-made 

slogan because we believe it com- 
bines the essential needs of the for- 
esters and lumbermen. 


Neither the thought nor wording are 
original, nor need be. The idea is 
what counts and that is little good 
unless used. 


Our contribution to the program of 
forest betterment in the South is in 
part the unequaled forest engineer- 
ing facilities we offer in applying the 


To the extent that we can make in- 
dustrial forest management profit- 
able, we are carrying out the vision 
and belief of Federal and State forest 
officials and educational associations, 
that a permanent forest industry for 
the South is the soundest source of 
wealth and prosperity. 


The photograph above was taken on 
a commercial forest under our man- 
agement and we are prepared by ex- 
perience and personnel to help you 
obtain the highest realization and 


idea of continuously productive create the greatest future value on 
forests to private lands. any tract or project. 
Our complete facilities are available to timberland owners and those con- 


templating the purchase of tinmber— 
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can easily become THIS 


‘Be prepared! 


Incipient fires—result of carelessness or thoughtlessness— 
potential of tremendous loss! STOP them before they de- 
stroy your standing timber! There is only one way to 
combat the fire demon and that is with a modern, efficient 
Fire Pump on the job before the flames have made danger- 


ous headway. 


is Pompet ond Acoma FREE. The Pacific Fire Pumper—portable—pumps more than 
thirty-five gallons per minute, weighs only 70 pounds, can 
be transported and operated by one man. Compact, 
sturdily constructed. Costs more than some pumps but 
has far greater value because of lighter weight, portability 
and high efficiency. Endorsed by all leading authorities 
on forest preservation. 


Manufactured by 
PACIFIC MARINE SUPPLY COMPANY 
Seattle, Washington, U.S. A. 


= * PACIFIC #PUMPERS 


70 LBS. 


Eastern Distributors: 
A. H. BLANCHARD CO. NEW-ARK FIRE PROTECTION WOODWARD & WIGHT CO. BARBER & ROSS, INC. 
25 Hampshire Street EQUIPMENT COMPANY New Orleans 1lth and G Sts. N. W. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 17 Academy St., Newark, N. J. Louisiana Washington, D. C. 
PRESS OF 
JUDD & DETWEILER, INC., 
\s . ‘.GTON I 
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